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POETRY 
DEATH OF THE FIRST-BORN. 


Ah! welaway!snost angelike of face, 
A childe, young im lus pure innocence, 
Tender of limbes, God wote, full guilteless, 
The goodly taire that Heth here speechless. 
A inouth he bas, but words bath he none; 
Cannot complain, alas! for none outrage, 
Nor grutcheth vot, but hres here, all alone, 
Sull asa lambe, most eke of his visage; 
What hearte ot steele could do to him damage, 
Or suffer tim die, bebolding the manere, 
And jooke benigne of tus tweine eyen clere? 
LYDGATE. 


Young mother,—he is gone! 


His dimpled check no more will touch thy breast; 
No more, the music-tone 

Float from his lips, to thine all fondly prest; 

His smile and happy laugh are lost to thee— 

Earth must his mother aud his pillow be. 


His was the morning hour; 
And he hath passed in beauty from the day, 
A bud, not yeta lower— 
Torn, in its sweetness, trom the parent spray; 
The death-wind swept him to his soft repuse, 
As trost in spring-time blig tits the early rose. 


Never, on earth, again 
Will his rich accents charm thy listening ear, 
Like some Zolian strain, 
Breathing at even-tide, serene and clear; 
His voice is choked in dust, andon his eyes, 
The unbroken seal of peace and silence lies. 


And from thy yearning heart, 
Whose inmost core was warm with love for him, 
A gladuess must depart, ; 
And those kind eyes with many tears be dim— 
While lonely memories, an unceasing train, 
Will turn the raptures of the past to pain. 


Yet, mourner! while the day, 
Rolls like the darkness of a funeral by, 

Aud Hope torbids one ray 
To stream athwart the grief discolored sky; 
There bresks upon thy sorrow’s evening gloom, 
A trembling lustre from beyond the tomb. 


gift. ** What waste!” cried Economy, frown- 
ing; “what, a ticket anda shilling! either would 
have sufficed.” 

“Either!” said Generosity: ‘* fy! Chm ty 
should have given the poor creature oe a 
crown, and Justice a dozen tickets!” he 
next ten minutes were consumed in a quarrel 
between the four Virtues, which would have 
lasted all the way to Richmond, if Courage had 
not advised them to get on shore and fight it 
out. Upon this, the Virtues suddenly perceiv- 
ed they had a little forgotten themselves, and 
Generosity offering the first apology, they made 
it up, and went on very agreeably for the next 
mile or two. 

‘The day now grew a little overcast, and a 
shower seemed athand. Prudence, who hada 
new bonnet on, suggested the propriety of put- 


ting to shore for halt an hour; Courage was for 
braving the rain; but, as most of the Virtues 
are ladies, Pruclence carried it. Just as they 
were about to land, another bvat cut in before 
them very uncivilly, and gave theirs such a 
shake that Charity was all but overboard. The 
company on Loard the uncivil boat, who evi- 
dently thought the Virtues extremely low per- 
sons, for they had nothing very fashionable 
about their exterior, burst out laughing at Cha- 
rity’s discomposure, especially as a large basket 
full of buns, which Charity carried with her for 
any hungry-looking children she might encoun- 
ter at Richmond, fell pounce into the water.— 
Courage was all on fire; he twisted his mousta- 
che, and would have made an onset on the ene- 
my, if, to his great indignation, Meekness had 
not forestalled him, by stepping mildly into the 
hostile boat and offering both cheeks to the foe; 
this was too much even for the incivility of the 
boatmen; they made their excuses to the Vir- 
tues, and Courage, who is no bully, thought 
himself bound discontentedly to accept them. 


’Tis from the Better Land! 

There, bathed in radiance that around them springs, 
‘Thy Loved One’s wings expand; 

As with the quiring cherubim, he sings, 

And all the glory of that God can see, 

Who said on earth, to children—**Come to me.” 


Mother,—thy child is blest: 
And though his presence may be lost to thee, 

And vacant leave thy breast, 
And missed, a sweet load trom thy parent knee; 
Though tones familiar trom thine ear have passed, 
Thouw lt meet thy First-Born, with his Lord, at last. 

W.G. C. 

TALES. 


- 


From Bulwer’s * Pilgrims of the Rhine.” 
THE TOUR OF THE VIRTUES. 
A PHILOSOPHER’S TALE, 

Once upon atime, several of the Virtues, 
weary of living forever with the Bishop of 
Norwich, resolved to make a little excursion; 
accordingly, though they Knew every thing on 
earth was very ill prepared to receive them, 
they thought they might safely venture on a 
tour from Westminster bridge to Richmond; 
the day was fine, the wind was in their favour, 
and as to entertainment,—why there seemed, 
according to Gertrude, to be no possibility of 
any disagreement among the Virtues. 

They took a boat at Westminster stairs, and 
just as they were about to push off, a poor wo- 
man, all in rags, with a child in her arms, im- 
plored their compassion. Charity put her hand 
into her reticule, and took out a shilling. Jus- 
tice, turning round to look after the baggage, 
saw the folly Charity was about to commit — 
“Heavens!” cried Justice, seizing poor Charity 
by the arm, ‘* what are you doing? Have you 
never read Political Economy? Don’t you know 
that indiscriminate almsgiving is only the en- 
couragement to idleness, the mother of vice? 
You a Virtue, indeed! I’m ashamed of you.— 
Get along with you, good woman—yet stay, 
there is a ticket for soup at the Mendicity So- 
ciety, they’ll see if you’re a proper object of 
compassion.” But Charity is quicker than Jus- 
tice, and slipping her hand behind her, the poor 
woman got the shilling and the ticket for soup 
too. Economy and Generosity saw the double 


\But ob! if you had seen how Courage used 


Meekness afterwards, you could not have be- 
lieved it possible that one Virtue could be so 
enraged at another. This quarrel between the 
two threw a damp on the party; and they pro- 
ceeded on their voyage, when the shower was 
over, with any thing but cordiality. 1 spare 
you the little squabbles that took place in their 
conversation—how Economy found fault with 
all the villas by the way; and Temperance ex- 
pressed becoming indignation at the luxuries of 
this city barge. They arrived at Richmond, 
and Temperance was appointed to order the 
dinner; meanwhile, Hospitality, walking in the 
garden, fell in with a large party of Lrishmen, 
und asked them to join the repast. 

Imagine the long faces of Economy and Pru- 
dence, when they saw the addition to the com- 
pany. Hospitality was all spirit; he rubbed his 
hands, and called for champaign with the tone 
of a younger brother. Temperance soon grew 
scandalized, and Modesty herself coloured at 
some of the jokes; but Hospitality, who was 
now half-seas over, called the one a milkshop, 
and swore at the other as a prude. Away went 
the hours, it was time to return, and they made 
down to the water side, thoroughly out of tem- 
per with one another, Economy and Generosity 
quarrelling all the way about the bill and the 
waiters, ‘Lo make up the sum of their mortifi- 
cation, they passed a boat where all the com- 
pany were in the best possible spirits, laughing 
and whooping like mad, and discovered these 
jolly companions to be two or three agreeable 
Vices, who had put themselves under the ma- 
nageme nt of Good Temper. So you see, Ger- 
trude, that even the Virtues may fall at logger- 
heads with each other, and pass a very sad time 
of it, if they happen to be of opposite disposi- 
tions, and have forgotten to take Good Temper 
along with them. 

“Ah!” said Gertrude, “ but you have over- 
loaded your boat; too many Virtues might con- 
tradict one another, but not a few.” 

**Voila ce que je veux dire,” said Vane: “but 
listen to the’sequel of my tale, which now takes 
anew moral.” 

At the end of the voyage, and after a long 
sulky silence, Prudence said, with a thoughtful 
air, “ My dear friends, I have been thinking, 


that as long as we keep so entirely together, 
never mixing with the rest of the world, we 
shall waste our lives in quarrelling among our- 
selves, and run the risk of being still less liked 
and sought after than we already are. You 
know that we are none of us popular; every one 
is quite Contented to see us represented in a 
vaudeville, or described in an essay. Charity, 
indeed, has her name often taken in vain at a 
bazaar, or 4 subscription, and the miser as often 
talks of the duty he owes to me, when he sends 
the stranger from his door, or his grandson to 
jail; but stl we only resemble so many wild 
beasts, whom every body likes to see, but no- 
body caresto possess. Now I propose that we 
should all separate, and take up our abode with 
some mortal or other for a year, with the power 
of changing at the end of that time should we 
not feel ourselves comfortable, that is, should 
we not findthat we do all the good we intend; 
let us try the experiment, and on this day 
twelvemonths let us all meet, under the largest 
oak in Windsor forest, and recount what has 
befallen us” Prudence ceased, as she always 
does when she’s said enough, and, delighted at 
the project, the Virtues agreed to adopt it on 
the spot. They were enchanted at the idea of 
setting up for themselves, and each not doubt- 
ing his or her success: for Economy in her 
heart thought Generosity no Virtue at all, and 
Meekness looked on Courage as little better 
than a heatien. 

Generosity, being the most eager and active 
of all the Virtues, set off first on his journey.— 
Justice follbwed, and kept up with him, though 
ata more even pace. Charity never heard a 
sigh, or saw a squallid face, but she staid to 
cheer and console the sufferer: a kindness 
which’ somewhat retarded her progress. 

Courage espied a travelling carriage, with a 
man and a wife in it quarrelling most conjugally 
and he civilly begged he might be permitted 
to occupy the vacant seat opposite the lady. 
Economy still lingered, inquiring for the cheap- 
est inns. Poor Modesty looked round, and 
sighed, on finding herself so near to London, 
where she was almost whoily unknown; but 
resolved to bend her course thither, for two 
reasons: first for the novelty of the thing; and 
secondly, not liking to expose herself to any 
risks by a journey on the Centinent. Prudence, 
though the first, to project, was the last to exe- 
cute; and therefore resolved to remain where 
she was for the night, and take daylight for her 
travels. 

The year passed on, and the Virtues, punc- 
tual to the appointment, met under the oak- 
tree; they all came nearly at the same time, 
excepting Economy, who had gone in a return 
post-chaise, the horses of which, having been 
forty miles in the course of the morning, had 
foundered by the way, and retarded her jour- 
ney tll night setin. The Virtues looked sad and 
sorrowful, as people are wont to dé after a long 
and fruitless journey, and somehow or other, 
such was the wearing effect of their intercourse 
with the world, that they appeared wonderfully 
diminished in size. 

Ah, my dear Generosity,” said Prudence, 
with a sigh, ‘fas you were the first to set out 
on your travels, pray let us hear your adven- 
tures first.” 

** You must know, my dear sisters,” said Ge- 
nerosity, ** that I had not gone many miles from 
you before I come to a small country town, in 
which a marching regiment was quartered, and 
at an open window I beheld, leaning over a 
gentleman’s chair, the most beautiful creature 
imagination ever pictured; hereyes shone out 
like twosuns of perfect happiness, and she was 
cheerful enough to have passed for Good Tem- 
per herself. The gentleman over whose chair 
she leaned was her husband; they had been 
married six weeks; he was a lieutenant, with a 
hundred pounds a year besides his pay. Great- 
ly affected by their poverty, I instantly deter- 
mined, without a second thought, to ensconce 
myself in the heart of this charming girl. Dur- 
ing the first hour of my new residence, 1 made 
many wise reflections, such as—that Love never 
was su perfect as when accompanied by pover- 


ty; what a vulgar error it was to call the un- 


married state ‘Single dlessedness;? how wrong 


it was of us Virtues never to have tried the 
marriage bond; and wh’ a falsehood it was to 
say that husbands neglected their wives, for 
never was there any thing in nature so devoted 
as the love of a husband—six weeks married! 

“The next morning, befure breakfast, as 
the charming Fanny was waiting for her hus- 
band, who had not yet finished his toilet, a 
poor wretched-looking object appeared at the 
window, tearing her hair and wringing her 
hands; her husband had been that mornin 
dragged to prison, and her seven childred had 
fought for the last mouldy crust. Prompted by 
me, Fanny, without inquiring further into the 
matter, drew from her silken purse a five pound 
note, and gave it tothe beggar, who appeared 
more amazed than grateful. Soon after the 
lieutenant appeared,—* What the d—1, another 
bill!’ muttered he, as be tore the yellow wafer 
froma large, square-folded blush piece of pa- 
per. Oh, ah! confound the fellow, he must 
be paid. I musttrouble you, Fanny, for fifteen 
pounds, to pay this saddler’s bill.’ 

** «Fifteen pounds, love!’ stammered Fanny, 
blushing. 

“** Yes, dearest, that fifteen pounds I gave 
you yesterday.’ 

“1 have only ten pounds,’ said Fanny, he- 
sitatingly, ‘forsuch a poor wretched-looking 
creature was here just now that was obliged 
to give her five pounds.’ 

*** Five pounds! good God!’ exclaimed"the 
astonished husband; ‘I shall have no more mo- 
ney these three weeks.’ He frowned, he bit 
his lips, nay, he even wrung his hands, and 
walked up and down the room, worse still, he 
broke forth with-—‘Surely, Madam, you did not 
suppose, when you married a lieutenant in a 
marching regiment, that he could afford to in- 
dulge you in the whim of giving five pounds ta 
every mendicant who held vut her hand to you? 
You did not, say, Madam, imagine—’ but the 
bridegroom wis interrupted by the convulsive 
sobs of his wift; it was their first quarrel, they 
were but six.veeks married, he looked at her 
for one momedt sternly, the next he was at her 
feet. Forgive me, dearest Fanny, forgive me, 
fo I cannot forgive myself. was too great a 
wretch to say what I did; and I do believe, my 
own Fanny, that while | may be too poor to in- 
dulge you int, I doin my heart admire so no- 
ble, so disinterested a generosity.’ Not a little 
proud did I feel to have been the cause of this 
exemplary husband’s admiration for his amiable 
wife, and sincerely did I rejoice at having taken 
up my abode with these pour people; but not 
to tire you, my dear sisters, with{the minutia of 
detail, L shallbriefly say that things did not 
long remain ia this delightful position; for, be- 
fore many montlis had elapsed poor Fanny had 
to bear with her husband’s increased and more 
frequent storns of passion, unfollowed by any 
halcyon and Joneymoon suings for forgiveness; 
for, at my insigation, every shilling went; and 
when there vere no more to go her trinkets 
and even her clothes followed. The lieutenant 
became a conplete brute, and even allowed his 
unbridled tongue to call me—me, sisters, me— 
‘heartless Extravagance.’ His despicable bro- 
ther officers, and their gossipping wives, were 


no better, forthey did nothing but animadvert _ 


upon my Fanny’s ostentation and absurdity, for 
by such names they had the impertinence to 
call me. Ths grieved to the soul to find my- 
self the cause of all poor Fanny’s misfortunes, | 
resolved at the end of the year to icave her, be- 
ing thoroughly convinced, that however amia- 
ble and praiseworthy I might be in myself, | was 
totally unfit to be bosom friend and adviser to 
the wife of a lieutenant in a marching regiment, 
with only a hundred pounds a year besides his 
pay. 

The Virtues groaned their sympathy with 
the unfortunate Fanny; and Prudence, turning 
to Justice, said, “I long to hear what you have 
been dving, for Iam certain you cannot have 
occasioned harm to any one.” 

Justice shook her head, and said, “ Alas, I 
find that there are times and places when even 
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I do better notto appear, asa short account of | breast to breast; I meekened the whole nation; | 


my adventures will prove to you. No sooner! my remonstrances against the insurrecticn suc- new regiment, Captain X 
ceeded, andI had the satisfaction of leaving a ly taken ill, just before our brigade was order- 


had J left you than I instantly repaired to India, 
and took up my abode with a Brahmin. I was | 
much shocked by the dreadful inequalities of | 
condition that reigned in the several castes, and | 
1 longed torelieve the poor Pariah from his ig- 


whole people ready to be killed or strangled, | 
with the most Christian resignation in the 


world.” 
The Virtues, who had been alittle cheered | 


The first time I went into action, with this 
was unfortunate- 


ed to advance. He was obliged tolet me lead 
on his company, and his regret made a deep 
impression on me. It appeared to me that he 
suffered more mental anguish than bodily, even 


nominious destiny,—accordingly, I set seriously by the opening self-complacency of Meekness, , though I think he specified his being despe- 
to work on reform. 1 insisted upon the iniquity would not, to her great astonishment, allow rately ill in tnree places. 


of abandoning men from their birth to an irre- that she had succeeded a whit more happily 


mediable state of contempt, from which no than her sisters, and called next upon Modesty 
for confession. | 


virtue could exalt them. The Brahmins looked | 
upon my Brahmin with ineffable horror. They 
called me the most wicked of vices; they saw. 


“You know,” said that amiable young lady, 


**that I went to London in search of asituation; | 


After we had succeeded in driving the ene- 


| my from a strong redoubt, the captain joined 


us in great spirits and good health, all his 


spasms having given way to some violent habi- 


tual remedy, which he told me was either ‘kill 


no distinction between Justice and Atheism. I) I spent three months out of the twelve in going | or cure” with him. He almost wept at finding 
uprooted their society—that was sufficient from house to house, but I could not get a sin- | the fighting was all over. 


crime. But the worst was, that the Pariahs_ 
themselves regarded me with suspicion; they 
thought it unnatural ina Brahmin to care for a 
Pariah! And one called me * Madness,’ ano- 
ther ‘ Ambition,’ and a third ‘ The Desire to 
innovate.’—My poor Brahmin led a miserable 
life of it; when one day, after observing, at ny 
dictation, that he thought a Pariah’s life as 
much entitled to respect as acow’s, he was 
hurried away by the priests, and secretly broil- 
ed on the altar, as a fitting reward for his sacri- 
lege. I fled hither in great tribulation, per- 
‘suaded that in some countries even Justice may 
do harm.” 

As for me,” said Charity, not waiting to be 
asked, “I grieve to say that I was silly enough to 
take up my abode with an old lady in Dublin, 
who never knew what discretion was, and al- 
ways acted from impulse; my instigation was ir- 
resistible, and the money she gave in her 
drives through the suburbs of Dublin was so 
lavishly spent that it kept all the rascals of the 
city in idleness and whiskey. 1 found, to my 
great horror, that I was a main cause of a ter- 
rible epidemic, and that to give alms without 
discretion was to spread poverty without help. 
Lleft the city when my year was out, and, as 
ill-luck would have it, just at the time when I 
was most wanted.” 

‘¢ And oh,” cried Hospitality, “I went to 
Ireland also. 1 fixed my abode ina Squireen; 
I ruined him ina year, and only left him be- 
cause he had no longer a hovel to keep me in.” 

“As for myself,” said Temperance, “I en- 
tered the breast of an English legislator, and 


he brought in a bill against alehouses; the con- 
sequence was, the laberors took ‘o gin, and I 


have been forced to confess that Temperance 
may be too zealous when she dicates too vehe- 
mently to others.” 

“ Well,” said Courage, keeping more in the 
back-ground than he had ever doie before, and 
looking rather ashamed of himsdf, “that tra- 
velling carriage that I got into belonged to a 
German General and his wife, who were re- 

_ turning to their own country. Growing very 
cold as we proceeded, she wrapped me up ina 
palonaise; but the cold increasing, I inadvert- 
ently crept into her bosom; oncethere I could 
not get out, and from thenceforwird the poor 
General had considerably the wost of it. She 
became so provoking, that I wondered how 
he could refrain from an explosion. To do him 
justice, he did at last threaten to get out of the 
carriage, upon which, roused by me, she col- 
lared him—and conquered. When he got to 
his own district things grew woise, for every 
aid-de camp that offended her, she insisted that 
he might be publicly reprehendel, and should 
the poor General refuse, she wauld with her 
own hands confer a caning upon them. It was 
useless to appeal to the Archduxe; for if she 
said it v as hot, the General darec not hint that 
he thought it was cold, and so fardid he carry 
his dread of this awful dame, that he never is- 
sued a standing order for the army, curtailed a 
mustache, or lengthened a coat, without soli- 
citing her opinion first. The acitional force 
she had gained in me was too much odds against 

he poor General, and he died of a broken 

heart, six months after my Jiaison with his wife. 
She afterwards became so dresded and de- 
tested, that a conspiracy was formed to poison 
her; ¢his daunted even me, sol left her with- 
out delay—et me voici.’’ 

“ Humph!” said Meekness, with an air of 
triumph; ‘‘Lat least have been more success- 
ful than you. On seeing much in the papers 
on the cruelties practised by the Turks on the 
Greeks, I thought my presence would enable 
the poor sufferers to bear ‘their misfortunes 
calmly. I wentto Greece then, ata moment 
when a well planned and practicable scheme 
of emancipating themselves from the Turkish 
yoke was arousing their youth. Without con 


‘gonetothe poor lieutenant’s wife, and had I 


gle person to receive me. 
they never saw so old-fashioned a gawkey, and 
civily recommended me to their abigails; the abi- 
gails turned me round with a stare, and then 
pushed me down to the kitchen and the fat 
scullion maids; who assured me that ‘in the 
respectable families they had the honor to live 
in, they had never even heard of my name.’ 
One young housemaid, just from the country, 
did indeed receive me with some sort of civility ; 
but she very soon lost me in the servants’ hall. I 
now took refuge with the other sex, <s the least 
uncourteous. I was fortunate enough to find a 
young gentleman of remarkable tilents, who 
welcomed me with open arms. He was full of 
learning, gentleness, and honesty. I had only 
one rival—Ambition. We both contended for 
an absolute empire over him. Whatever Am- 
bition suggested I damped. Did Ambition 
urge him to begin a book, | persuadzd him it 
was not worth publication. Did he get up, full 
of knowledge, and instigated by my rival to 
make a speech (for he was in Parlament,) I 
shocked him with the sense of his ussurance 
—1 made his voice droop and his accents falter. 
At last, with an indignant sigh, my rival left 
him; he retired into the country, took orders, 
and renounced a career he had fordly hoped 
would be serviceable to others; but finding 1 
did not suffice for happiness, and picued at his 
melancholy, I left him before the end of the 
year, and he has since taken to drink ng.” 
The eyes of the Virtues were all turned to 
Prudence. She was their last hope—* lam 
just where I set out,” said that discreet Vir- 
tue; “1 have done neither good nor harm. To 
avoid temptation I went and lived with a her- 
mit, to whom I soon found that [ could be of no 
use beyond warning him not to overboil his 
pease and lentils, not to leave his door open 
when a storm threatened, and not te fill his 
pitcher too fullat the neighbouring spring. I 
am thus the only one of you that never did harm; 
but only because I am the only one of you that 
never had an opportunity of doing it! Ina 
word,” continued Prudence, thoughtfully, ‘in 
a word, my friends, circumstances are necessa- 
ry to the Virtues themselves. Had, for in- 
stance, Economy changed with Generosity, and 


lodged with the Irish Squireen instead of Hos- 
pitality, what misfortunes would have been sav- 


The ladies declared | 


edto both! Alas! I perceive we lose all our 
eflicacy when we are misplaced; and then, 
though in reality Virtues, we operate as Vices. | 
Circumstances must be favorable to our exer-| 
tions and harmonious with our nature; and we. 
lose our very divinity unless Wisdo:n directs 
our footsteps to the home we. should inhabit, 
and the dispositions we should govern.” 

The story was ended, and the travellers be- 
gan to dispute about its mora!. Here let us 
leave them. 


CAPTAIN X—., 
BY THE AUTHOR OF TRAITS OF TRAVEL. 

During my career of service I have met with 
numbers of brave men and a few cowards. I 
have seen courage and fear display themselves 
in various ways and modifications; but I never 
met but with one instance of a thorough mix- 
ture of audacity with poltroonery, of the basest 
faint-heartedness with presence of mind. 

On joining the regiment to which I exchang- 
ed for the sake of serving in Spain, the very 
first of my brother officers to whom I was pre- 
sented by the major commanding, was the cap- 
tain of a company to which I was attached. I 
never was so prepossessed in favor of any one 
at first sight. He wasa fine handsome young 
man, of most eiegant address, full of ready wit, 
and apparently burning with military ardor. He 
was a prodigious favorite with the regiment. 
Nothing could exceed his attention to me, ex- 
cept the pains which he took to instil a portion 


fining myself to one individual, I flitted from 


of his own gallant spirit into mine. 


We had several smart skirmishes soon after 
this affair. Captain X—— was often in the 
field, but I never happened to see him through 
the smoke, except on one occasion, when he 
shewed great tact in the use of a pocket glass, 
with which he constantly looked out from be- 
hind atree or mound of earth, and gave orders 
with great coolness to me and the other subal- 
terns to advance or retreat as occasion required. 


who did not feel the actual cautery of the sur. 


geon’s printed sarcasm. 


I now began to know my man, and was not 
much surprised, at the night’s attack on a for. 
tress soon afier, to hear myself called loudly 
from the head of the company, (1 occupying 
my post in the rear, as we advanced in subdivi- 
sions to the breach,) by Ned Flanagan, of Gal. 
way town, Captain X ’s covering sergeant, 


‘Mr. Hartigan, Mr. Hartigan! For God’s 
sake your honour, come up, come up quick, and 
lade the company—-the Captain’s run away al. 
ready.’ 
__ Every one knows what a hot affair Fuente 
WOnore was—but no one took it so coolly as 
‘Captain X——. The village had been taken 


and retaken several times, till a final charge in 
which our regiment bore a part, drove the ene- 
‘my out and left us in possession of the place.— 
As we forded the river in close column of com- 
panies, Captain X quickly slipped behind, 
ind took up a position behind the rubbish of an 
old house which afforded him a fine view of the 


dusiness, The colonel by whom we were that 


Ina storming business, whenI was detached, day led on, a Scotchman, who was by heredi- 


with afew men, a serious accident was near hap- 
pening to Captain X . As soon as the place 
was taken, and I returned to the regiment, I re- 
ceived a pressing request to repair immediately 
to him, as he feared he was at his last gasp— 
dreadfully wounded. Iran to his quarters, a 
house just under the rampart, to which he had 
crawled: and I picked up the surgeon on my 
way, forcing him to abandon some other pa- 
tients, to give his whole attention to my friend. 
We found him lying on a mattress, almost in- 
sensible. 

‘What has happened? Where are you hit 
my dear X ? said I. 

He could not speak, but placed his hand on 
his side. 

‘I.et me examine you, Captain X-—,’ said 
the surgeon. ‘I have not a minute to lose—we 
have many others wounded, officers and men.’ 

‘ Ah, my dear doctor are you there!’ said the 
sufferer, opening his eyes for the first time.— 
* How kind this is—but never mind me—hurry 
off to my poor fellow soldiers—I am too far 
gone for help—I am a dying man—yet you need 
not exactly say “ ‘killed,’ in your report; I don’t 
wish to shock my friends too suddenly-—merely 
put me down “ dangerously wounded.” ” 

‘I can put down nothing, Captain X , till 
I see your wound,’ said the surgeon drily, 
‘ Where are you hit, sir?’ 

‘Why, as to that, my dear doctor, I can’t ex- 
actly specify—that is to say, I cannot say direct- 
ly that [am absolutely hit—but—but—’ 

‘But whatsir? Lam in a hurry—the life of 
many a brave man is risked by this delay—I 
cannot be trifled with,’ exclaimed the surgeon, 
with the most unfeeling emphasis: 

‘My dear fellow,’ resumed X » ‘Lam the 
last man in the world—the very last 4 

‘What is your wound, Captain X—-, if you 
are wounded at all?’ peremptorily demanded 
the surgeon. 

‘Ah, never mind me, never mind me,’ repli- 


_ed the captain, ‘leave me to my fate—but spare 


my friends—break it gently to them—only say 
“ severely wounded,’’ and let me die.’ 

‘What is your wound, sir? Of what nature, 
[ ask you again? 

‘It must, [ think, have been a cannon shot— 
I feel my side almost battered in—that is to say 
a spent shot.’ 

‘Is there any mark” 

‘ Why, no—no—not decidedly a mark—I can- 
not say that there is a direct contusion—it might 
have been the wind of a twelve pound shot, or 
something of that kind--you may in short, put 
me down, (to save the feelings of others very 
dear to me,) put me down § slightly wounded.’ 

‘Why really, Captain X——’ 

* Not a word, not a word, my worthy friend—- 
off to your duty—go, go along--you must put 
me down ‘slightly’— whatever you like, in short 
—something--any thing—only pray let my 
name be in the list of the wouuded! Not ano- 
ther word—good bye, good bye, my dear, my 
very dear doctor.’ 

The doctor smiled as bitterly as though he 
had swallowed a dose of rhubard, He left the 
place; and to my infinite surprise and that of 
the whole army, I may say, the London Gazette 
which some weeks after brought us the official 
account of the storming, showed us the unpre- 
cedented notification in the list of casualties, 
of Captain X being ‘very slightly’ wound- 
ed. He was the only individual of the regiment 
who was not thoroughly ashamed of this, and 


tary right as brave as a lion, turned round sud- 
denly to the adjutant and asked him, 

‘Where is Captain K——” 

‘Hiding under that wall, sir,’ said the adju- 
tant, pointing to the reconnoiterer. 

_* By G—, that’s too bad!’ exclaimed the in- 
Jignant Colonel. ‘Gallop up to him--a¢ hin— 
over him—and if he does not rejoin the regi- 
ment immediately, cut him down upon the spot! 
Now, my brave lads, on them, steadily and cvol- 
ly—give them the steel, the steel, my boys, and 
plenty of it!” added the colonel turning to the 
regiment, and quite forgetting Captain X . 
But the adjutant rode fiercely up to him, and 
wurriedly repeated the orders he had received, 


‘Nay, nay, my good friend,’ said x——, 

* What’s the use of being so confounded hasty? 
Just let me say a few words in explanation. Nay 
(die, my good friend, if—’ 
, ‘Die and be hanged’ abruptly uttered the ad- 
jutant, putting spurs to his horse and dashing 
»ack to his post, where he had scarcely arrived 
when a musket shot through both his cheeks 
‘umbled him to the ground, and put an end to 
ais gallant conduct for that day. 

As soon as we were thoroughly in for it at 
Salamanca, when the grape shot began to pep- 
per the head of the column, and the men drop- 
ped right and left, an officer was seen to throw 
himself bodily into a dry ditch; and those who 
could not distinguish who it was, thought we 
had another brave fellow knocked over. But 
those who identified Captain X——, were quite 
satisfied that he was in safe quarters. As soon 
as the business of that hard fought day was well 
and thoroughly done, and we had ceased firing 


officer was dimly observed through the smoke 
that was clearing off, about fifty yards in front 


of our line, waving his hat with its long stream- | 


ing feather, in one hand, and flourishing his 
sword in the other, cheering on the regiment 
with shouts of most vociferous valour, the Ara- 
pilles echoing to his cry. A roar of laughter 
burst along the line, and it become particularly 
loud when our company joined in it, for we soon 
recognezed our resuscitated captain, and knew 
better than any others how to appreciate his 
prowess. 


But his best, and, poor fellow, it was his ast | 


exploit, occurred not long after this, at the siege 
of a place memorable for the determination of 


was attacked and carried. 

The approach of the English army were push- 
ed on with a frightful proximity to the place; 
so much so, that the guns of the bastions were 
fired point blank at individual officers and men, 
who had the temerity to raise their heads above 
the trenches; and they were often hit from can- 
non of large calibre, with as dead a certainty as 


though the most unerring sharpshooters had 4 


levelled at them with rifles. 

Our entire company was ordered down from 
the camp, on a working party, one fine morn- 
ing, out of our turn of duty, and nota little to 
our surprise, to replace another, which had 
taken its place in the trenches during the night, 
but was almost annihilated soon after day break, 
by the terrible cannonade from the enemy’s 


works. One of our subs was killed the dav be- © 
fore, so that Captain X—— had but myself and — 


the ensign, a gigantic Kerry man, of about 
twenty years of age, and six feet five inches 
high, under his command. We were under 


cover as soon as we came within range of the 


and were charging after the broken enemy, an | — 


its defence, as well as the spirit with which it * 
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enemy’s guns; for so hot was the fire that none 
of us felt disposed to despise the captain’s ex- 
ample of keeping as close as possible. 
There were several small redoubts thrown up 
along the trenches, from which elevations the 
officers on duty could keep a sharp eye on the 
men at work. Istept or rather crept into one 
of these to relieve the last surviving officer of 
the company we replaced. He was in the act 
of eating a crust of bread, which his servant had 
procured him for breakfast; and as he was leav- 
ing his post to occupation, he uncautiously raised 
his head of look at the hostile ramparts, when 
it was carried clean away by a twenty-four 
ound shot, and the body knocked several yards 
out of the redoubt. 

These were not pleasant occurrences for any 
man’s comfort, but least of all so to one of Cap- 
tain X ’s temperament. Iwas scarcely set- 
tled in the redoubt, when I saw him moving 
along towards me in the trench, stooping much 
lower than the utmost prudence required; and 
he soon came crawling into the redoubt, re- 
questing me to change places with him, and to 
take charge of the whole party, as he wished 
much to sketch the bastions of the fortress; and 
he took out his sketch book and pencil for that 
purpose. I could not refuse his request, and a 
most unlucky one for him, for had he stayed 
where his duty required, he had most probably 
escaped the catastrophe which ensued. 

I had not changed places with my captain 
five minutes, and had just stepped up on the 
ridge of the trench where the soldiers worked, 
to look about, as it was my duty to do, when 
the general of the day galloped up, attended by 
two aid-de-camps, and a couple of orderly dra- 
goons. Ile was one of the bravest of the brave; 
too brave indeed, as was proved by his death 
not long after, on a distant service unworthy of 
his fine talents. He, too, was an Irishman, and 
knew our regiment well, 

“ Who commands this party, Mr. Hartigan 
asked he. 

do, sir,” answered I, 

“ There is a whole company here, isn’t there’ 
Who is the captain? Where is he?” were the 
rapid questions next put. — 

“There is an entire company. Captain X 
—— isthe captain. He is sitting in that re: 
doubt, sir,’”? were my immediate answers. 

“ Sitting in that redoubt! May he be doubly 
What is he doing there? Hark ye sir,” 
added he, addressing our finger post of an en- 
sign, ** you have long legs; step out then quick- 
ly; go to that redoubt, and bring back Captain 
X—— here instantly. Stoop, sir—stoop low— 
lower, I tell you, or you’ll not have a head left 
on your shoulders.” 

The intrepid Kerry man strode along, but 
cared nothing for the general’s caution, and 
scorned the shelter of the gabions or fascines. 
When he came tothe redoubt he summoned 
out the captain, repeating verbatim the gene- 
ral’s speech. 

‘‘What a cursed hot headed fellow,” exclaim- 
ed X——. ‘*Go back, my trusty ensign, and 
tell him that I am taking a sketch of the first 
importance; I am proving the engineers to have 
all been wrong. ‘Tellhim the service will ab- 
solutely suffer if he disturbs me.” 

The ensign strode back again, and delivered 
this message to the general, who was moving 
about busily, giving various orders around him. 

‘Taking a sketch! The engineers all wrong? 
What an impudent scamp! D’ye hear me sir— 
go back—tell your captain once again, that | 
order him to come here; and if he refuses, drag 
him neck and heels out of the redoubt, and up 
to this spot.” 

**Vli tell you what, my friend,” said X——, 
in reply to this second summons, and hoping 
that while he temporised, the general would 
take himself off; or possibly that he might be 
taken off; “Ill tell you what—” 

“Don’t give yourself the trouble to tell me 
any thing, Captain X——, but come out of this 
immediately, I tell you again,” said the ensign. 
At this instant his cap, which was visible above 
the wall, was knocked off his head, perforated 
by a cannon ball. 

“God bless me, what a narrow escape! how 
very lucky that you were not three inches tall- 
er!” exclaimed the captain. 

“Never mind whether I’m tall or little, Cap 
tain X-——,” said the Kerry man, coolly clapping 
the shattered cap on his head again. “I'll tell 
you what, the short and the long of it is, if you 
don’t come with me quietly and by fair manes, 
Pil drag you out of it dead or alive---so come 
along, lLadvise you.” 

X—— finding all resistance or subterfuge to 


be vain, stood slowly up and followed the Ker- 
ry man along the trench; muttering that ‘a 
man’s life was not safe a minute on service with 
these infernal mad brained Irishmen; but that 
with persons of common discretion, one might 
go through adozen campaigns as securely as 
though one had never smelt powder.’ 

‘The enemy seeing a general officer se close, 
sent their missiles towards us in double quanti- 
ties. One of the orderlies was literally cut 
across with a shot, and an aid-de-camp’s horse 
severely struck with the splinter of a shell.— 
Captain X—— saw all this as he came forward; 
and by way of ending the business, and stop- 
ping the general’s mouth, he held forth the lit- 
tle sketch book, and began some stammering 
sentence. 

‘Not a word, not a word, but listen to me, 
sir,’ said the general, ‘Resume your place 
here—do your duty, or, by heavens, Ill make 
you such an example as never—’ 

Here the general was himself stopped short, 
by the explosion of another shell directly over 
the heads of the group; and the report was in- 
stantly followed by a terrified mixture of groan 
and shriek from poor X » who clasped both 
his hands across his breast, and with a dreadful 
expression of agony in his face, fell flat on his 
back, almost under the feet of the general’s 
horse. 

‘Good God! is it possible!’ cried the kind 
hearted general, his wrath at once appeased. 
Who could have thought of his ever dying so 
fine a death! Well, he’s gone, poor devil! 
He was at any rate a clever fellow, nd a gen- 
tleman; aye, every inch but his heart—but he 
could not help that. Here, soldiers, throw one 
of those great coats over the body of your cap- 
tain, and bear him to the camp. We could, 
after all, ‘ have better spared a better man.’ 
With this quotation, the general coolly trot- 
ted off with his aid-de-camps and orderly, in 
the midst of a shower of shot and shell. The 
ensign and myself were too much shocked by 
what had passed, to think of any thing for a 
minute or two, but the captain; and we stood 
gazing after the body as it was borne away, the 
limbs already stiffening before it was out of 
sight. 

“What was the astonishment of the general, 
who thus pronounced Captain X ’s funeral 
oration, on riding back to the camp about an 
hour afterwards, to see the identical Captain 
x , unharmed, unblushing, dressed, as was 
his wont, better than any man in the army, and 
cantering his little Arabian poney along the 
lines, with a feather streaming from his hat 
nearly as long as his poney’s tail! And what 
was my surprise whenI met him the next 
morning! 

But this could not last. A significant hint 
was that day conveyed to him from the highest 
authority. The following morning brought 
him (he said,) letters requiring his instant re- 
turn to England. He set out at once. The 
next Gazette annonnced his resignation; and 
as Captain X—— has ever since been an ex- 
captain, I have nothing more to say of him. 


From the New England Magazine. 


THE NOBLEMAN AND THE FISHER. 
‘ MAN. 

The lord of St. Radagand counted among 
his ancestors some of the most illustrious free- 
booters and outlaws of the earliest ages—more 
than one of whom had richly deserved the gal- 
lows, for robbing the poor, setting fire to cot- 
tages, and devastating whole districts of count 
with fire and sword. They were all, however, 
born with asilver spoon in their mouth; and, 
instead of being hanged, obtained, by these 
gallant exploits, only new estates and new ho- 
nors. Itis asserted that the pedigree of the 
family had been found in Noah’s ark, and that 
it clearly deduced their origin from Adam.— 
No wonder the lord of St. Radagand was proud 
of his ancestry. But they say two people can 
play at the same game, and in process of time 
it happened that what the lords of St. Radagand 
had got by rapine was fost in the same way.— 
The right of the strongest turned against them 
at last, and by degrees they were stripped of 
their usurpations, until nothing was left but an 
old castle, not worth plundering, and a waste 
of barren land, that would starve a grasshopper. 

His lordship’s castle was built on the summit 
of a high rock, from whence he overlooked a 
waste of country several leagues in circumfer- 
ence, here and there dotted by the most miser- 
able cottages that ever were seen. But this 


only increased his consequence by comparison. 


of this cherished honour, and the tournament 


They made his abode appear the more magni- 
ficent. Had they been good, comfortable 
houses, they might have put his castle out of 
countenance; for it was terribly out at the el- 
bows, and the rats and rooks had long ago aban- 
doned it from sheer instinct. This, however, 
only made the lord of St. Radagand more 
proud, for he maintained that the ruinous state 
of his castle was another proof of the antiquity 
of his family. 

Though his lordship was rather poorer than 
the rats, who had run away from his castle, he 
determined not to disgrace the glories of his 
ancestry, and kept up great state at home and 
abroad. He had his seneschal, his minstrel, 
his huntsman and his hawker; his gentleman 
usher and his page; above all, he would rather 
have seen another deluge, and lost his pedigree 
in the ark, than be without his herald, who was 
always dressed like a mountebank, rnd carried 
all his messages, from a stout defiance to a 
courtly invitation to a famine in the great hall 
of the castle. He also kept a couple of hounds, 
whose ribs might be seen a league off in a clear 
day; but his lordship was wont to account for 
this by saying they hunted the better for being 
kept on short commons. His hawks were, if 
possible, more hungry than his hounds, and if 
he had possessed any chickens, would have 
eaten them up toa certainty. 

The lordship of St. Radagand was situated in 
the province Gascony, which once took up arms 
against Lewis of France, for having forbidden 
them the diversion of duelling. They did not 
mind trifles, but this was a liberty they could 
not put up with. There was no part of the 
world, except, perhaps, some portions of Ger- 
many, where they thought so much of their 
pedigrees, or stickled so stoutly for the point of 
honour. To look down, or askance, or point a 
finger, or bite a thumb at a man of pedigree, 
was death toa certainty. But the great bone of 
contention was their arms—I mean their coats 
of arms, many of which bore so close a resem- 
blance, that it was almost impossible to tell one 
from the other. To usurp the arms of a fami- 
ly was equivalent to a feud of eternal duration 
The crestof the lord of St. Radagand was a 
buil’s head, and, next to his pedigree, his lord- 
ship held it more dearly than all the other me- 
morials of his family, because it was akin, to 
almost a certainty, that this was the head of the 
very bull which accompanied his ancestor in 
Noah’s ark, and from whom all the bulls of the 
universe claimed descent. 

Now it so happened that the lord of St. Rad- 
agand, being at a tournament, at which all the: 
chivalry of Gascony was in arms, chanced to 
espy a catiff who bore for his cognizance a head 
as like to the bull of St. Radagand as two peas. 
This impudent assumption was not to be borne. 


him, without special permission. As to touch- 
ing him, that was out of the question. He al- 
ways dressed himself for fear of contamination, 
and suffered his beard to grow enormously, ra- 
ther than mortal barber should take him by the 
nose. Whenever it became necessary to wake 
him in the morning, this was always done, not 
in the usual way by shaking, but by blowing a 
warlike measure in his ear with a trumpet. The 
vessel in which the lord of St. Radagand em- 
barked himself and his pedigree was a clumsy 
old caraval bound up the Mediterranean, and, 
in beating to windward, made rather more lee 
than head-way. His lordship had not been at 
sea but a few hors when he began to feel the 
approaches of that deadly sickness,which makes 
any body laugh but the person afflicted with it. 
His head turned round like a whirligig: his ears 
whizzed as ifa thunderbolt had exploded in 
them, and his stomach was more disturbed than 
the ocean itself. In short, he became as hel 
less as a new-born babe, and had it not been for 
the old fisherman— who, being used to salt wa- 
ter, remained perfectly well—he would have 
been in a terrible predicament; for he could nei- 
ther move hand nor foot, and felt exactly as if 
he would as soon die as not. 

* Sacre bleu!’ said he to himself, ‘that an old 
catiff fisherman, who can’t tell the name of his 
great-grandfather, should be able to bear what 
a man with a pedigree found in Noah’s ark can- 
not! I don’t understand it, for my part. 

While he remained in this helpless condition, 
the old fisherman was permitted to assist him in 
and out of his miserable berth, partly because 
he could not do without him. But his lord- 
ship privately made amends to his outraged dig- 
nity, by settling it in his own mind that he 
should inflict some unheard of punishment on 
the old rascal for the liberty he had taken, in 
apnaling him as if he had been a man of yester- 

ay. 

* Sacre bleu!’ would he exclaim, ‘ what isthe 
use of a pedigree found in Noah’s ark, if the pos- 
sessor is to be tossed about by every low-born 
villain in christendom, just like a piece of com- 
mon flesh and blood” 

Scarcely had his lordship recovered from his 
sickness, whena great storm arose, and the 
miserable caraval laboured and creaked at a ter- 
rible rate, All hands were busy on board but 
the lord of St. Radagand, who did nothing but 


stand in the way, imploring every one to exert 
himselfin saving a man whose ancestors had deso- 


lated whole previnces, and who had a pedi 

found in Noah’s ark. But they only called him 
an old jackanapes for his pains, and bade him 
get out of the way and hold his tongue, with as 
little ceremony as if he had been a peasant.— 
Nay, such was their utter disregard to his illustri- 
ous ancestors, that one of the barbarous sailors 


He, of course, at once challenged the usurper Lactually pushed him so rudely that he fell over 


was closed with a desperate contest between the 
rival heads, in which the lord of St. Radagand 
was victorious. As.his antagonist fell, his lord- 
ship exclaimed—‘thus do I punish the usurper 
of the bull’s head.’ 

‘The bull’s head!’ exclaimed the dying man; 
‘alas! mine is the head of a cow!’ 

‘Sacre bleu! and why not explein this to me 
before” 

‘What! would you have a Gascon gentleman 
disgrace himself by an explanation before battle? 
It is enough that he cendescends to it when it 
is too late.’ 

Saying this, he breathed his last, and every 
one said he died like a brave man. 

Lewis of France had sworn, on the cross of 
his sword, that the first man, and most espe- 
cial y the first Gascon who killeda person in a 
duel, should perish by an ignominous death;-— 
It therefore behoved the lord of St. Radagand 
to make his disappearance as quick as possible. 
Accordingly he made the best of his way home 
and collecting together all the precious memo- 
rials of the antiquity of his family, not forgetting 
the pedigree, proceeded, accompanied by an old 
fisherman, the only one of his retainers he could 
persuade to go into exile with him, fulltilt down 
to the sea-side, whence he embarked for a for- 
eign country, ina vessel just readyto put to 
sea. 

Though the ancestor of the lord of St. Rada- 
gand had been at sea in Noah’s ark, his illustri- 
ous descendant had never seen salt water in all 
his life. Indeed he had never been ten miles 
from home before; and he found, to his infinite 
disgust, that the farther he went, the more his 
§ nsequence diminished. In his own castle he 
was a great man, insomuch that not one of his 


a hen-coop and bruised his nose in a most exem- 
plary manner. 

* Sacre bleu!’ cried the lord of St. Radagand 
‘ wait till the storm is over, and see if I don’t 
tickle you. Were youa thousand men, with a 
thousand lives each, and were there a thousand 
earths, I'd exterminate you from the face of 
them all!” 

But the tar was too busy and anxious to mind 
what he said. 

What mortified the lord of St. Radagand 
above all things, was to see the deference paid 
by the captain and crew of the caraval to the 
old fisherman. By common consent they, as 
it were, resigned the command to him, and, 
without exception, captain and all, obeyed his 
directions, because they saw he was more expe- 
rienced than ‘themselves. The old man ordered 
them about vith the air of a king; and once, 
when the exertions of all were necessary, laid 
hold of his lordship, and, with something like 
an oath, told iim to stir his stumps, and not 
stand there lixe a ninny. 

‘Morbleu!’ exclaimed his lordship, what a 
detestable leveller is danger! Even my own 
retainer has fergotten that my ancestor was in 
Noah’s ark. | dare say, if it comes to the push, 
these low-bom villains will prefer saving their 
own lives to mine!’ 

He was aroused from these reflections natu- 
rally arising from this utter disregard to the dig- 
nity of his ancestors, by a loud shout, followed 
by a groan, which seemed the joint production 
of the wholecrew. The cry of land! land! was 
heard in the uproar of the elements, and the 
lord of St. Radagand was delighted to see a 
range of motntains in the distance, at the foot 
of which the waves broke in a beautiful white 
foam. ‘Order these catiffs, in my name, to get 


retainers dared enter his presence, or speak to 


to land as quick as possible; for really I am 
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quite tired of tossing in this way,’ said his lord- 
ship to the old fisherman. na 

‘It is impossible without perishing,’ said the 
fisherman. 

Sacre bleu! I say it is not impossible—shall 
not be impossible—nothing is impossible for a 
Gascon gentleman, with a pedigree found in 
Noah’s ark.’ 

He then staggered towards the captain, and, 
with great dignity, ordered him to set him ashore 
on pain of the eternal vengeance of himself and 
his ancestors. But the captain told him to go 
to the d—I with his ancestors and his pedigree, 
and ordered the old caraval to be put about the 
other way. Butall their endeavours were inef- 
fectual, and she continued to drive rapidly to- 
wards the land. 

‘ Diable! what is the world coming to, when 
& man’s ancestors and pedigree to boot, are 
consigned to the d—I, by the skipper of an old 
crazy caraval?? said the lord of St. Radagand. — 

The old fisherman now came to tell him it 
was all over; they should soon be ashore. 

‘ By the head of my great ancestor, who ac- 
companied the bull in Noah’s ark, but ’m glad 
of it,’ cried his lordship; ‘I long to get to 
Jand.’ 

‘Are you,’ said the other; ‘ then your lord- 
ship has just about as much brains in your skull 
as your great ancestor aforesaid has at this pre- 
sent moment. The only land you will get to this 
time will be the bottom of the sea.” 

The old fisherman at length made him com- 
prehend that the caraval was now but a few 
miles from the coast, which he could see afford- 
ed no harbour, and that, in less than an hour, 
unless the wind changed, the vessel would strike 
and go to pieces, in which case the chances 
were that not one would eseape. 

‘Sacre bleu!’ exclaimed the lord of St. Rad- 
agand, ‘then I must take care of my pedigre.’ 

‘You'd better take care of yourself,’ said the 
fisherman, turning away. 

‘Myself! what a low-born, low-lived, low 
thoughted boor! what is a long life to a long 
pedigree?” 

Accordingly, his lordship went down into the 
cabin and carefully secured the old pedigree, 
which was written in execrable Latin, on a 
piece of a worm eaten parchment. There was 
not one particle of grammar in it; nor one word 
spelt right; but the Lord of St. Radagand only 
valued it the more highly forthese incontestable 
proofs of antiquity- He had scarcely done this 
when the old caraval struck a rock with such 
force, that the sailors, who were on their knees 
before a picture of the virgin, tumbled on the 
floor of the cabin, and, scrambling up ina great 
hurry, made for the door, as fast as possible. 

‘Sacre bleu!’ roared his lordship, ‘will no- 
body take care ofa man with a pedigree found 
in Noah’s ark?” 

But they paid no more attention to him, than 
if his pedigree had been lost like that of many 
others at the deluge, and the lord of St. Rada- 
‘gand was fain to put himself upon his own re- 
sources. He managed to crawl upon deck, 
where was a scene of great confusion and dis- 
may. ‘The sea broke over the vessel at every 
return of the waves; the spray dashed in the face 
of the affrighted sailors, so that they could hard- 
ly see; the ocean was white with foam beneath; 
the sea above, all one gloomy claos of ragged 
black clouds; and the shore one iong grim bar- 
rier of rocks, against which the ocean wav 
broke, dashing its fragments high against the 
sides of the mountain. At every blow of the 
omnipotent elements, the old cataval quivered 
aod trembled like a leaf in the tenpest; her tim- 
bers cracked, her seams opened, her masts 
shook like reeds, and the wretched sailors stood 
shivering as if struck with the arue of death. 
At length the angry ocean seened to muster 
all its mighty energies into one green curling 
wave, fringed with white foam, which riding 
high above the rest, came rolling upon them, 
and in an instant cleared the deck of the old 
crazy caraval of every thing living and lifeless. 
At the same instant she went to rieces, and her 
— floated on the surface of the angry 

eep. 

The old fisherman, who had weathered many 
a hard gale, and whom the various exigencies 
of his profession had taught experience, took 
measures in time to meet the darger which he 
saw was inevitable. He had lashed himself to 

a piece of spar, while the others trusted to the 
virgin, for safety, and proffered the lord of St. 
Radagand a birth in the same crift with him- 
self. But his lordship indignantly rejected the 
proposal, seeing it would forever disgrace him- 


self and his posterity, should it te known that 


aman with a pedigree, found in Noah’s ark, 
had been tied to the same stick with a fellow 
that did not know the name of his great-grand- 
father. 

When, therefore, the crazy caraval went to 
pieces, the lord of St. Radagand got a fine sous- 
ing. In atrice his mouth, and in another trice, 
his stomach was filled with salt water, which 
paid no more respect to his ancestors, and his 
pedigree, than it did the old caraval. 
moments it had all been over with him, had not 
the old fisherman luckily come sailing along on 
his piece of spar, which, sometimes, it must be 
confessed, capriciously rolled over and over,and 
gave hima ducking. But the old fellow did 
not mind a wet jacket any more than a codfish 
ora mermaid. He stuck to his life boat, like a 
barnacle to the bottom of the old caraval, or a 
dun to his debtor, and was in a fair way of gain- 
ing the shore, when he encountered the lord of 
St. Radagand, or rather his pedigree, for that 
illustrious wight was invisible, all save his right 
hand, in which he instinctively grasped that in- 
valuable document, seemingly determined that 
the world should not lose sight of it ull the last 
moment. He was going, going, gong, as the 
auctioneers say, when the old fisherman, mov- 
ed by habitual respect fer his seigneur, laid hold 
of his pedigree. His lordship ciung to it man- 
fully, resolved to die, as it were, pedigree in 
hand, and finally up he came atthe end of his 
roll of parchment. 

The oid fisherman managed to hitch him fast 
to the spar with the end of his own rope, a de- 
gradation to which his lordship quietly submit- 
ted, being speechless with salt water. In this 
manner, they were rudely wafted along. For- 
tunately forthem both, one end of the spar 
struck the rocks first,and the other, whirling 
round shot into a litle recess ofa high clitt, 
where the water was comparatively smooth, 
and a few yards of a white sand beach afforded 
them a sate landing. ‘The rest of the cfew all 
perished, having relied exclusively on their 
prayers: which shows that it is sometimes good 
to exert ourselves a little, and clap our own 
shoulders to the wheel at the same time we are 
calling upon Hercules. 


It was sometime before the lord of St. Rada- 
gand got rid of the salt brine with which he 
was, as the sailors say, completely water-logged, 
and much longer betore he came to his recol- 
lection. But he all the while instinctively stuck 
fast to his pedigree, which he grasped tightly in 
his hand, and held over his head, exactly as he 
did when the old fisherman laid hold of it, and 
pulled him to the surface of the water. By de- 
grees, however, he came to himsell, and being 
informed of the manner in which his life had 
been saved, was excecdingly indignant at hav- 
ing been tied to the same stick with an old fish- 
erman. 


* Sacre bleu!’ said he; ‘how dare you take 
such libeity with aman whose ancestors came 
over in Noali’s ark. Diable! don’t you know it 
is quite impossible that a pedigree,such as mine, 
can ever be lost? I should have got safely to 
shore, without the disgrace of being tied toa 
post. I have a great mind to wipe out the in- 


| famous stain of a community of danger, and es- 


cape, with a fellow of no pedigree, by throwing 
you into the sea.’ 


The old fislerman was out of patience at such 
ingratitude; but he thought to himself his lord- 
ship was such afool he was not worth being 
angry with. So he cnly laughed in his sleeve, 
and said nothing until the other began to com- 
plain of hunger, and to express his solicitude 
for something to eat. 


‘Let us go intothe country,’ said he; a man 
of my family and consequence, with such a pe- 
digree, won’t want for all the attentions due to 
his rank, provided there are any inhabitants in 
{ this quarter.’ 

But on examination it was found that the 
little cave, in which they had found shelter,was 
walled in all round by perpendicular rocks, so 
high as to bid defiance to human tread, and that 
the only chance of escape was by water. They 
had no means for this; and it therefore became 
necessary to make exery exertion to procure 
food. An odd idea struck the old fisherman, 
and he advised the lord of St. Radagaed to catch 
some fish for his dinner. 

‘ Fish! Sacre bleu! do you suppose I know 
any thing about catching fish? If there were 
any low-born peasants hereabout, to rob of a 
dinner, I might cundescend to that, perhaps, be- 
cause such things are not unworthy a man 
whose pedigree was found in Noah’s ark, But 
to fish for dinner! I’d rather starve first.’ 


‘But your lordship knows the apostles were 
several of them poor fishermen.’ , 
‘Then they must have been a set of low boru 
fellows; and I will take the very first oppor- 


In afew 


tunity to change my religion, for one which ad- 
none but noblemen as apostles. Neverthe- 
less, I confess am very hungry. Slave! goand 
| catch me some fish.’ 

‘Your lordship has convinced me itis an 
ungentlemanly occupation, and as we are in a 
strange country, I shall set up for a man of pe- 
_digree, hke your lordship. I am determined to 
be a nobleman,’ 

‘Sacre bleu! you a nobleman?” 

* Yes, a nobleman.’ 

* But what will you do for a pedigree” 

* QO, ll swear it was lost in Noah’s ark,’ 

‘And you won’t catch fish for me?’ 

Not a.scale.’ 

The lord of St. Radagand became almost 
speechless with indignation. ‘Il teach thee 
to set up for a man of pedigree—I’ll teach thee 
the diffrence between a nobleman and a slave,’ 
cried he, and thereupon he fell foul of the old 
fisherman, determined to annihilate him on the 
spot. But the old man was too strong for the 
lord of St. Radagand, pedigree and all, and got 
him under, before he could say Jack Robinson. 

‘There,’ said the fisherman, ‘ there—you 
see the difference betwixt a nobleman and a 
slave.’ 

His loadship submitted, as needs he must, 
who can do no better. Hunger had, indeed, so 
far mastered his spirit, that he besought the old 
fisherman to try and catch some fish. ‘he old 
man consented, and by various little contri- 
vances, which he had learned in the course of 
his experience, managed to procure a scanty 
supply. But they could not eat them raw, 
and had no materials for lighting a fire to cook 
them. The lord of St. Radagand, who could 
not forget his habits of command, ordered the 
old fisherman to light a fire, but the other very 
or told him he might do it him- 
self. 

‘Me!’ cried his lordship, ‘ would you have 
a man of my pedigree demean himself by 
lighting a fire to cook fish? If it were the 
cottage of some rascally Jow-born peasant, 1 
believe | might manage the business. But as to 
making a fire out of nothing, | Know no more 
about it than the man in the moon. Do thou 
try.’ 

The old fisherman, commiserating the si- 
tuation of his lordship, picked up some dry 
sticks that had fallen down on the beach from 
the high precipice above, which he piled to- 
gether very carefully. Then he selected two 
pieces suitable to his purpose, and rubbing 
them violently against each other, at length 
set them in a blaze, with which he lighed a 
fire. 

‘By St. Radagand, my patron,’ quoth his 
lordship, who had attentively watched the pro- 
gress, * but this fellow knows something, not- 
withstanding he has no pedigree.’ 

The fisherman requested his lordship to assist 
in preparing the fish for cooking; but he knew 
nothing about it. He thendesired him to cook 
his own fish, but he was equally ignorant.— 
‘What a poor helpless creature is this lord of 
mime, and what an old fool was I, to be so much 
afraid of him,’ quoth the old man; and he began 
to despise him heartily. 


In this way they lived some days, subsisting 
on the fish caught and cooked by the old fish- 
erman, and drinking the water that trickled 
down from the rocks. One day they were 
roused by a shout from the precipice above, 
and, looking up, beheld at least a dozen swar- 
thy figures, peering down upon them, and 
brandishing their long lances in a threatening 
manner, 


*Ha! ha!’ cried the lord of St. Radagand, 
‘here are some people at last. Now I shall 
show you the difference between a man whose 
ancestors came over in Noali’s ark, and a base- 
born slave. So saying, he held up his roll of 
parchment, to show them he was a man of pe- 
_digree, and announced himself as the lord of St. 
Radagand. But they, thinking he was menac- 
| ing them with some weapon, answered him 
with a shower of stones, that caused his lord- 
| ship to seek shelter under a projecting rock.— 
© What a set of ignorant barbarians,’ said he, 
‘to pay so little respect to aman of my pedi- 

The old fisherman, however, broke a piece 
of the branch of a shrub growing out from a 
fissure of the rock, and waved it upwards to- 


| wards them, in a peacable manner; where- 


upon they uttered a great shout and all ran 
away. 

‘Sacre bleu!’ cried the lord of St. Radagand, 
‘but this is the first time 1 ever saw people 
frightened by a branch of a tree, in the hands 
of an old fiisherman.’ 


Before an hour elapsed, however, he beheld 


|halfa dozen canoes coming round the point of 


rocks, filled with dark figures, who cautious! 
approaching, with their long spears brandished 
in the air, at length landed, and came towards 
them. The fisherman held up his branch, and 
the lord of St. Radagand his pedigree, chatter. 
ing all the while most energeticaily about the 
dignity of his ancestors. Upon this, the black 
fellows, thinking he was bidding them defiance, 
rushed suddenly upon him, threw him down, 
and binding his hands behind him, left his lord- 
ship lying with his face half buried in the sand, 
The old fisherman, who had made his devoirs 
by waving the olive branch, and offering them 
the fish he had caught, was at large. When 
his lordship, who had managed to turn himself, 
saw this, he thought to himself, what stupid 
woolly-heads these must be to make such a 
blunder, 

The negroes, for such they were, put the two 
white men intoa boat, and paddled away to 
their village, which was in a beautiful bay, a 
few miles distant. The fisherman said not a 
word, knowing they could not understand him, 
but contented himself by making signs, many of 
which they comprehended; while the lord of St. 
Radagand vehemently assured them, that his 
ancestor came over in Noah’s ark, in proof of 
which he referred to his pedigree, which he still 
held fast clenched in his hands, just as it was 
when the old fisherman caught hold of it, and 
his lordship was about landing at the bottom of 
the sea. The negroes looked at him, and show- 
ed their white teeth, until one, who appeared 
to be their chief, patted him on the head pretty 
smartly with a paddle, which his Jordship took 
to be a hint to hold his tongue. 

According to the custom of the nations of Af. 
rica, who make slaves of all captives, the lord 
of St. Radagand and the old fisherman were 
stripped of their garments, which were replac- 
ed by apiece of cotton cloth tied round the 
waist, and set to work bareheaded in the fields 
together. The fisherman, who had ahead like 
a mop, and had been accustomed to exposure 
to the sun, bore it sufficiently well. But his 
lordship suffered severely, from heat and toil; 
added to which the degradation of being put on 
a footing with one of his own retainers, was in- 
sufferable to a man whose pedigree had been 
found in Noah’s ark, He sank under fatigue 
and mortification: and, had not the old fisher. 
man assisted him in his tasks, would have re- 
ceived many severe beatings from his woolly- 
headed master. 

‘Sacre bleu!’ would he sometimes exclaim; 
‘who would have thought I should have been 
saved from so many beatings, by an old rascal 
without a pedigree?” 

In this way he continued for a few months, 
entirely dependent on the old fisherman for the 
performance of his daily tasks, and gradually 
sinking under the burning sun, until. he could 
no longer raise a hand to his head, or stand on 
his feet. Finding he was of no further use, the 
woolly-heads laid him under a palm-tree to die. 
Here he lingered for several days, attended by 
the old fisherman, who brought him a portion 
of his scanty allowance of tood, and climbed 
the trees for fresh cocoa-nuts, with the milk of 
which he nourished his wasting frame, until 
expiring nature at length, refused all suste- 
nance. 

The lord of St. Radagand felt grateful for 
these kind offices, but he could not help think- 
ing how odd it was that a man, whose ancestor 
had come over in Noah’s ark, should be indebt- 
ed for all the comforts of his last, lingering mo- 
ments, to one who could not tell the name of 
his great-grandfather. ‘Py the holy staff of 
St. Radagand, but it is. wondrous strange, that 
a man’s ancestors should be of no more use to 
him than so many dead dogs, at the very time 
he wants them.’ 

But now he felt himself dying; and, turning 
his head slowly round towards the old fisher- 
man, who was supporting him in his arms, he 
addressed him panting and trembling amid the 
last struggles of exprring nature. 

‘Old man,’ said he, ‘thou hast been kind to 
me, but that was thy duty, seeing that my an- 
cestor came over in Noah’s ark, and thine came 
from nobody knows where. But for these thy 
services, | torgive thee with all my heart the 
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of the sea, like a drowning rat, not by the tail, 
but by my sacred pedigree; tied with a rope, 
ike afelon to a stick, and afterwards obliged 
to share with thee in the labours of the field; 
yea, to aecept of thy aid, and become indebted 
‘o thee for the last good offices to the dying. I 
forgive thee all, as at this moment I hope» for 
forgiveness, for permitting thee such liberties. 
Here he paused to rally his last energies—and, 
taking out his pedigree, which he had kept 
“ied round his waist, sleeping and waking, ad- 
ded, in a dying murmur—‘Take this sacred re- 
jic, and swear to preserve it with thy lite; and 
that if ever thou shouldst be redeemed from sla- 
yery and return to the abode of my ancestors, 
thou wilt deliver it into the hands of the lord of 
st. Radagand, whoever he may be. Dost thou 


swear? 
‘| do” said the old fisherman, 
At that moment he felt the body of the lord 


of St. Radagand sliding from hisarms, and heard 
alow whisper, as if from the disembodied spirit. 

‘Take care of the pedigree!’ 

It was the last whisper and the last breath of 
the lord of St. Radagand. In process of time 
the old fisherman was sold to a Moor of Tan- 
giers; and finally, being redeemed from captiv- 
ity by some charitable monks, returned in sate- 
ty to his native country. Here he found that 
Lewis of France had confiscated the estate of 
the lord of St. Radagand, in consequence of his 
duel about the bull’s head; that his castle had 
many years been deserted, except by bats and 
owls, and that his family had become extinct in 
the person of his nephew, who perished at the 
siege of Aleppo, whither he had accompanied 
the champions of the cross, ‘Thus nothing re- 


mained of the honours of the house of St. Rad- 
agand, but anoldruined castle, and a worm- 
eaten pedigree.—Sic transit—so passes away 
the glory of the world. 


Satrurpay, June 21, 1834. 


SEDUCTION, 

A case of deep intere st was recently decided by 
the Circuit Court of Oneida county, New York.— 
The action was brought by the Rev, Charles Giles, 
a very respectable Methodist clergyman, against the 
defendant, David L. Mallison, for the seduction of 
his wife. It appeared in evidence that Mallison was 
a physician, and had obtained boarding in the house 


bof the plaintiff. Here, while enjoying the kindness 


and hospitality of Mr. Giles, the rain of his wife 
was effected, and, for more than a year, was there 
carried on a criminal intercourse between defendant 
and plaintiff’s wife, when they eloped together. The 
testimony in the case presented the most heart rend- 
ing scenes. The plaintiff and his wife were proved 
to have lived in all the bliss and enjoyment of the 
most perfect connubial felicity, In the language of 
awitness who had for years been intimate with the 
fumily— the thought them the happiesi family he 
everknew.” But the destroyer came, and in an ev 
hour the plaintiff’s wife yielded herself to his wishes, 
and is now a ruined, disgraced, and degraded woe 
man. From all the testimony it was evident that 
the plaintiff had trested his wife with great kindness 
and attention, and until the arrival of the defendant, 
nothing had ever occurred to mar their happiness or 
enjoyment. 

The jury, after being absent for a short time, re- 
turned a verdict for the plaintiff, for two thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

It is stated that had the defendant been a man of 
property, the jury would have doubled the amount 
of damages, 


Riot anv Loss or Lire.—The Baltimore Ameri- 
can of yesterday says—‘* We understan-t that some 
disturbances occurred yesterday between parties of 
labourers employed on the Baltimore and Washing- 
ton Rail-road, ata point about sixteen miles from 
this city, and that they resulted in personal colli- 
Sivns which occasioned the loss of several lives—one 
report says seven. We shall probably have authen- 
ic particulars to-day.” 


From the New York Knickerbacker. 

A PEEP AT WASHINGTON. 

A LEAF FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN AMERICAN 
TOURIST. 
‘I come to fetch you to the capitol.’”"—Julius Cesar. 

Undoubtedly, the point to which all eyes are 
turned, during a certain portion of the year, is 
the city of Washington. The big guns of the 
nation are there—and there we have batteries 
of eloquence, and oratorical thunder, and, in 
these high times, flashes of lightning, I caine, 
this session, to take a survey of the war-ground 
—to look at the generals, and the colonels, the 
sergeants, and the coporals, the drum-majors 
and the fifers. 

I was dropped at Gadsby’s., It was yet morn- 
ing—-and the flags, with their stars, were waving 
over both wings of the majestic capitol, indica- 
ting that Congress was now under full way. I 
ascended the hill, whence proceeded so much 
nvise, and smoke, and confusion, and law. My 
heart beat high at the prospect of beholding the 
assembled wisdom of the nation: and I did not 
long pause to look at the magnificent grounds 
around the capitol—the strong-built terrace-- 
nor the naval monument, floating, as it were, in 
an artificial reservoir, supplied by an ever-run- 
ning fountain. I hurried, out of breath, up the 
steeps of stairs, threaded the corridors and 
rocky mazes, until I found myself under the 
canopy of the huge dome that arches the rotun- 
da. Every foot-tall .choed and re-echoed, and 
each whisper reverberated, from a thousand 
quarters. The groups peeping at this thing 
and that--the sculpture in the niches of the 
walls—and the paintings that half encircled the 
area, detained my eye but a moment—for my 
cicerone hurried me on, amid mazes and gulle- 
ries yet more confined, until 1 found myself 
overlooking the Kepresentatives of the Nation, 
1 was in the Ladies’ Gallery, amid a sea of toss- 
ing heads—among belles from the sunny south, 


with their sallow faces, and the bloomi: g girls of 


the Northern and Middle States: some bleached 
by the fags of New England—such as prevail at 


Newport, Rhode Island, and along the coast of 


Maine—and others, grown pale amid the swamps 
of Georgia and the Carolinas, but making up in 
spirit, life, and conversation, all that was lacking 
in the rosy cheek and lip. A long hali was be- 
fore me. A portrait of Lafayette, and the flag 
of the Union were at my left—in front, a large 
circular gallery for * the people,’ supported by 
huge columns, of surpassing grandeur. 

* And is this,’ said 1, * the Hlouse of Represen- 
tatives? Those men, there,with hats on, buzzing 
and chatting, whispering and laughing—reading 
newspapers, hemming—are they the law-makers 
of our twenty-four states? A member ts speak- 
ing, but nobody hears him: and the louder he 
talks, the louder the buzzing. Sir,’ says he; 
* Sir,’ again, in a yet louder tone: ‘Sir Sy 
—and now in a voice, like ‘the wry-necked 
fife.’ ‘The speaker pricks up and yields his ears: 
*Sir—I call the attention of the House to the 
important fact, > By this time, unless the 
orator is a favourite, the Speaker’s heau is again 
dropped, and the yawning members, it may be, 
have fallen into a quiet sleep: I borrrowed a 
glass for one can see but little with unaided 
eyes, athwart the wide-extended halli—to take 
my peep ata few of the talked-of, the written- 
about—‘the Lions.’ ‘There,’ said my cicerone, 
‘is Mr. Adams, the Ex-President, in his faded 
frock-coat, and white woollen stockings—-piod- 
ding and plodding, ever plodding. He -s always 
in his seat, perpetually at work--keeping a 
journal, it may be, or writing poetry in a young 
lady’s album——-perhaps studying to ascertain 
whether Hesiod is an older poet than Homer;— 
Knowing every thing, interested in every thing 
--a busy spirit, clogged in cold clay; a small 
Vesuvius, with a peak of snow—with a heart of 
fire anda hand of ice.’ ¢ And who,’ | inquired, 
‘is this other unquiet, slow, moping, head-drop- 
ping body, who seems to live by himself, and 
commune with himself, and feed on his own 
thoughts” ‘That is Geoi ge M‘Duffie,’ answered 
my cicerone. ‘You have hit him off to the life. 
When he opens his mouth, this noisy house is 
as silent asasepulchre. Political friends and 
foes are alike still; every whisper is hushed— 
ever head erect—every eye open. You have 
no idea of the sensation that little fellow can 
create. He rolls out his words, and bites them 
off, and thrashes and slashes as did old Horatius 
Cocles, when, with his battle-axe, he stood 
upon the bridge, and with his single arm de- 
fended Rome.’ That stout-built man, a little 
to the right of M‘Duffie, with a snowy head 


and a Roman nose, is Burges, the ‘ Bald Eagle 
of the House,’ as he has been called—a man 
adroit at all sorts of weapons. He resem- 
»1 one of the old soldiers; he fights on foot 
or on horse, with heavy or light arms—a bat- 
tle-axe oraspear. In modern warfare, he is 
at home in the artillery or the infantry —the 
cavalry.or the engineers: a broad-sword ora 
pistol, a kings-arm or a spade, are equally 
familiar to bis hand, There is Johnson, the 
gallant colonel—the Indian-killer. He has 
a fine head, aad a good countenance. He is 
writing kind things to his constituents. He 
has half a dozen messenger-boys at his side, 
trotting ata wink, sanding his letters, folding 
them, or hurrying away to stamp them with the 
‘U.S.’ seal. There is Edward Everett, the 
accomplished scholar, the fine writer! Indeed, 
you mightas well throw the muse of History 
into a caravan, or put Aim ona “ broad horn’? 
on the Mississippi, with a huge pine for arud- 
der and a cane-brake for a bundle of quiils.— 
Crockett, ‘hare, is a better Neptune, and holds 
a steadier trident. And when a man can grin, 
and fight—flog a steamboat, and whip his weight 
in wild-cats, what is the use of reading and 
writing? Taere is Wayne, an accomplished 
man, and Wilde, a fine scholar, a poet, and as 
civil a Georgian, too. Binney is there, a grave 
looking man—a mighty logic-chopper. Bot I 
must pause—for what a mass of representatives 
there are here! What singular samples of our 
vast country! Here sits a Tennesseean, and 
there a Missourian, educated among buffaloes, 
and nurturedin the forest—as intimate with the 
passes of the Rocky Mountains, asthe cit with 
Broadway—who lives where hunters and trap- 
pers have vexed every hill, and who cares no 
more for a Pawnee than a professed beau for a 
bright-plumad belle. Here isa man from the 
prairies--anc there another from the swamps 
and morasses, whose blood the musketoes have 
utterly stolen away. There is a sallow face 
from the rice-grounds, and here the flushed 
cheek from the mountains—and by his side a 
man from the pine grounds—the land of tar and 
turpentine. Whata people we are! What a 
country is this of ours! How wide in extent— 
how rich in production—how various in beauty! 
I have asked in my travels, for the West, in the 
streets of the Queen of the West—a fairy city, 
which but as yesterday was a wilderness. They 
smiled at my inquiry, and said it was among the 
‘ hoosiers’ of Indiana or ‘the suckers’ of IIlinois. 
Then I journeyed long. I crossed great rivers 
and broad prairies, and again I asked for the 
West. They said it was in Missouri. I arrived 
at its capital. They complained that they were 
‘too far down east.”?  ** But go,”’ they said; “if 
you would see the West, days ancl days, and 
hundreds and hundreds of miles up the Missouri 
—farther than trom us to New England, and be. 
yond the Rocky Mountains, and among the 
Snake Indians of the Oregon, and you may find 
it.” It was the work of a dozen years to find 
the West, and I turned about, in despair, In- 
deed, 1 have found no bounds to my country. 
I have searched for them for months, in almost 
every cline—uner the torrid sun of Louisiana, 
the land of the orange and the olive, and be 

neath the cold sky of Maine. I have seen the 
rice-planter gathering rich treasures from a 
bountifui soil, and the fisherman anchoring his 


}as the statue of the fabled Memnon gave forth 
its welcoming notes, as the rays of the morning 
played upon its summit. I have been where 
the dog-star rages, scattering pestilence in its 
train; where the long moss hangs from the trees 
—where the pale faces and sad countenances 
give admonition, that this is the region of death. 
I have stood by the wide prairie, and beheld 
the green billows rise and fall, and the undula- 
tions, chequered with sun-light and . shadow, 
chasing one after the other, afar over the wide 
expanse. And I have gone amid the storms of 
winter, over the high hill, upon the loud-crack- 
ing crust, amid the music of the merry sleigh- 
bells. And here are the Representatives from 
all these regions—here in one grand council— 
all speaking one language—all impelled by one 
law! Oh, my Country, my Country! 1! our 
destiny be always linked as one—if the same 
flag, with its glorious stars and stripes, isalways 
the flag of our Unron—never unfurled or de- 
fended but by Freemem—then Poetry or Pro- 
phecy, stretching to their utmost, cannot pre- 
announce that destiny! 

But to return from our digression. We have 
re-threaded the cork-screw galleries, and are in 
the Senate Chamber. Here is a different body 
from the one we have just left. The senators 
seem older than the representatives; but so 
many of these bald seniors exchange grey heads 
for black ones, that it is difficult to determine. 
They sit with their hats off—that looks better. 
They bustle about less—that is more agreeable, 
if you would hear a speakers “Show me the 
lions,” said I to my cicerone: “Where is Van 
Buren, where is Clay, and Webster, and Cal- 
houn?” My first query was answered by point: 
ing tothe Vice President’s chair. [I should 
have much to say of Mr. Van Buren; but they 
have elevated him to a high office, which, like 
all cffices, has its draw-backs and disadvantages. 
He cannot figure,’’ said my guide, in debate; 
his mouth is shut; unless opened to say, § The 
ayes have it,’ or * The memorial is referred,’ or 
something of the like.” His manner is calm and 
bland, and he presides with ease and dignity. 
And there he sits, with no opportunity for dis- 
play—thumping with his mallet, when the gal- 
leries are out of order, having occasion only to 
remark, now and then, that “the question is so 
and so,” etc. The newspapers talk of his 
shrinking, cowering, blushing. This is all the 
veriest romance in the world. He lives in the 
senate like an embodied abstraction. He takes 
Clay’s jibes, and Webster’s thrusts, as the ghost 
of Creuse received the embraces of 3Eneas,— 
He heeds them not. He leans back his head— 
piles one leg upon the other—and sits as if he 
were a pleasant sculptured image, destined for 
that niche all his life. 

That massive forehead—those prodigious eyes 
—those heavy shoulders—that iron-fra:ne, point 
out Webster. How like Satan himself he can 
look, and what a malicious smile! He talks as 
if he were telling a plain story; not enthusias- 
tic, but concise and clear. His arm comes up, 
as if lifted by a spring. He speaks like one 

rom the grave—so solemn and so severe. Anon 
the lion is aroused. What a voice! The sen- 
tences leap into life,—with well-timed me- 
taphor, skilfully interwoven—all perfectly 
wrought out. Yet Webster is a man of no ima- 
gination. He hasa well-disciplined taste; and 


little bark on the rocky island, dropping his give himaa clue toa figure, and he will trace 


hook as carefully as if the ocean were full of 
pearls, and not of mackerel. I have seen 
the mill-man, sawing wood in all variety of 


it out with force and beauty. 
That slender-built man, apparently about 
fifty years of age, in a blue coat, with bright 


forms, on the farthest soil of New England; and 
I have beheld the same wood floating down the 
Savannah, or the beautiful Alabama, in the 
strangest metamorphoses: it may be, inaclock, 
regularly ticking off the time, or in a_pail,---- 
perchance, in a button; and for aught I know, 
in a tasteless ham, or an unfragrant nutmeg! | 
have never been off the soil of my own country; 
and yet I have seen the sun go down, a ball of | 
fire, without a moment’s twilight, flinging over 
rich, alluvial lands----blooming with magnolias 
and orange trees—a robe of gold: and again I 
have steod upon the bare rocks of colder climes, 
and when the trees were pinched by the early 
frost, 1 have marked the same vanishing rays | 
reflected from the leaves, as if a thousand birds 
of paradise were resting in the branches: and 
when the clouds, streaming with red, and pur- 
ple, and blue,—tinged and tipped by the peacil | 
of Beauty—were floating afar, like rainbows in | 


buttons, a frizzy head, and an eye like a hawk, 
erect and earnest, with mouth partly open— 
that is Calhoun. He is not an orator—yet few 
command so much attention—none more. His 
voice is bad. His gesticulation is without grace. 
He is zealous and enthusiastic, but without be- 
ing frantic. Hisapparent candour, earnestness, 
and sincerity, command attention. His voice 
struggles in his throat, and you almost under- 
stand the thoughts swelling there, and they 
soon rush out as fast as words can convey them. 
He speaks, in debate, as a farmer, in earnest, 
would talk to his boys, or a merchant to his 
clerks. He steps about, stands here and there, 
looks at this man and that—and if a man looks 


“inguiringly at him, he asks, Lamright, am L 


not’”’—** But as I was saying, this conservative 
principle”—* [It hurts me to talk to-day; I’ve 
gotacold,” etc, This is much the manner of 
Mr. Calhoun. If an idea comes into his head, 


motion, as if broken from their confinement— 

now mingling and interlacing their dyes, and | 
glittering arches, and anon sprinkled over, and | 
a fairy land, where the very forests danced in | 
golden robes,—responding to the setting sun, | 


out it comes, without regard to rhetorical polish, 
Mr. Calhoun’s power is in colloquy—animated 
conversation. Men are willing to listen to a 
man who talks well, whose declamation might 
be insufferable. Calhoun links words together 
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—bites off the last syllables—and oftentimes 
eats up, as it were, whole sentences, in the 
rapidity of his enunciation. 

That tall, well-formed man, with a wide 
mouth, and a countenance indicating every 
change of thought within, is Clay. He has 
been so often described, that I shall dwell upon 
him briefly here. Nature made himan orator to 
figure ina free government. In a despotism, 
his head would have reached the block, for his 
impudence, before he was thirty. He is good 
at every thing: Wihil tetigit, quod non ornavit. 
I have never heard such a voice. It is equally 
distinct and clear, whether at its highest key or 
lowest whisper—rich, musical, captivating.— 
His action is the spontaneous offspring of the 
passing thought. He gesticulates all over. The 
nodding of his head, hung on a long neck, 
his arms, hands, fingers, feet, and even his spec- 
tacles and pocket-handkerchief, aid him in de- 
bate. He steps forward and backward, and 
from the right to the left, with effect. Every 
feature speaks. The whole body has its story 
to tell. 

That is Forsyth, with his arms a-kimbo, head 
thrown back, spectacles on, laughing at what 
somebody has to say, who is speaking over the 
way. I cannot describe his figure, but it is a 
handsome one. He isallease and compcsure; 
is never thrown off his guard. He is ever rea- 
dy, and the less prepared, the better, for the 
fight. He eludes with the utmost skill all man- 
ner of weapons. No member of Congress is 
better at the reconnoitering and skirmishing de- 
bate. 

That tall, red-headed man, with a large, man- 
ly figure, and full face, is Preston, the new 
member from South Carolina, He looks as if 
he had long lived under the rays of a Southern 
sun. Preston is sui generis. He talks poetry— 
all in rich array, and gorgeous sentences.-— 
When there isa storm in the Senate, they hang 
him out as a rainbow; and although the rough 
clouds often darken his glittering hues, before 
the stormis hushed, yet tempers are cooled, 
and spirits are softened, by the dazzling arch, 
and the rich interlacings of its bow. His is un- 
premeditated eloquence. He does not, like 
Sheridan, mark, in his orations, the place to in- 
troduce ** Good God! Mr. Speaker.” The in- 
cidents of debate suggest all his fine sentences, 
His gestures are admirable. No American ora- 
tor is more graceful—few have more art: and 
yet few understand so well the ars celare artem. 
Such a man was necessary in the Senate. All 
the kinds of eloquence that Cicero describes, 
are now exemplified and illustrated in that body, 
and no two are formed on the same model. 


Felix Grundy isa happy man. There is not 
a more jovial, benevolent face in Christendom, 
than he wears. He wasan actor upon the stage 
of public life, long before my remembrance.— 
His head is now all gray, and his step begins to 


. falter, and bear the marks of age, but his mind 


has lost nothing of its vigor, and he none of his 
humour. He is happy at a retort, skilful at a 
thrust, and good humoured, even in the angriest 
debate. He has a mind happily tempered for 
political warfare. 


Leigh is a new-comer from Virginia; a round, 
thick-built man, witha little sharp eye, that 
snaps at times like a spark of fire. He is some- 
thing of a lion in the National menagerie.— 
Perhaps my metaphors might seem objectiona- 
ble, were it not that we ‘Republicans’ have a 
right to talk of our ‘ Servants,’ as we please.— 
Wright has a fine person and countenance.— 
No one exhibits more calmness and dignity, or 
more narrowly watches the progress of debate. 


I would tarry here, had I time and space, to 


serve up the stout-framed Benton, and give you | informatio ', manners, and customs. 


atouch of his manner of speaking, so odd to 
Northern eye and ear, but doubtless the mode 
in his own Missouri, where his heart unques- 
tionably is. I would have something to say of 
Senator Smith, who in his dress connects this 
age with the days of our fathers and grandfa- 
thers—of Porter, with his Irish face and Irish 
eloquence, a worthy son of the green isle of 
Erin,—and of Wilkins, too, who hates a joke; 
but I must pause. 


And here let me remark, that I should like 
the Senate better, if it were not such a prodi- 
gious snuff-box, and the snuff-takers were less 
numerous. ‘Give me your snuff-box,’ says Clay 
to Prentice;—and ‘yours,’ and ‘yours’—and thus 
a snuff-box runs a journey for a day from Sena- 
tor to Senator, without ten minutes’ rest. And, 
by the way, in a long day’s session, let me 
add, the hungry Representatives bring in 
crackers and cheese, and gingerbread, into 


the House, and spread them out, as for a} 
dinner, upon their mahogany desks! If I 
had the pen of a Trollope, how I would lash 
them! And, indeed, why may I not undertake 
the reform, before some Hamilton comes in 
among us, and murders us all, for the sins of 
the few, who, having been but recently caught, 
we have not had time to civilize, so well as we 
shall by the time another session comes round’ 
‘Off with your legs, then, Gentlemen; not from 
your bodies, but from your desks! Off with your 
gingerbread, your crackers and cheese! Cease 
your snoring and sleeping in your seats! Up 
from the sofas, and no longer repose there, 
sprawled out like leviathans! Men will talk, 
whisper, tramp, rustle their papers, and yawn; 
this you are permitted to do; but Tinsist upon it, 
you shall not sleep, you shall not snore, you shall 
not ‘feed,’ and make a stable of your magnifi- 
cent hall—for if you do, and the many English 
travellers, who have been hanging on this ses- 
sion, taking notes, don’t print you all, I will!’ 
I should like to turn Orthoepist, too, and teach 
the Yankees to leave off some of she breadth in 
their pronunciation of the short words, and to 
give the long ones more longititde and less 
latitude. The nasal twang of some of them is 
abominable. And I would teach the Southrons, 
likewise, some of them, that sfzirs were not 
stars, and clear weather not clar weather. And 
I would say too, that although mighty smart, 
and a mighty smart chance,—mighty big, and 
mighty little, was excellent ‘ nigger’ dialect, yet 
it was not so refined, as an orator might use.— 
But, after all, albeit you can see in Congress 
peculiarities of speech and _ pronunciation 
enough to indicate what portion of the country 
a member comes from, yet no country on earth 
can assemble people from such a wide domain, 
where one language is spoken more correctly. 
The English, —talking Irish, Scotzh, Berkshire, 
Lancashire, and all manner of diaects,—ought, 
of all nations, to be the last to hugh at us for 
our very few peculiarities. 


Go with me, for a single moment, into Wash- 
ington society. I can discourse little about 
splendour, magnificent suites of rooms, and gor- 
geous furniture; but if I had a woman’s eye, 
which sees every thing, and marks every thing, 
I could make out quite a picture. A President’s 
Levee is a delicious affair. What odd amalga- 
mation of character! What strange groups of 
menand women! A Cherokee there—a Choc- 
taw here; His Christian’s Majesty’s Charge to 
the right, and squadrons of /ttaches hither and 
thither: some in stars, some with ribbands, all in 
princely court-dresses. A drab-dressed, broad- 
brimmed-hat Quaker, here; a modern belle 
there; a thick-built German, a happy Irishman, 
a chattering Frenchman, a proud Castilian, jab- 
bering all sorts of tongues, from that of the wild 
Indian, to the double-refined and patent Eng- 
lish; the easy dash; the mouth wide open, and 
head erect—take all in all, in such a current, 
and my word for it, such a collection cannot be 
found upon the face of the earth. But parties 
and balls are pretty much the same in Wash- 
ington as any where else, Etiquette, it may be, 
is severer here—the art of card-ing is carried to 
sublimer perfection. Yet, the chief distinction 
is, the fine minds, the distinguished men, among 
whom you are thrown. The charm of Wash- 
ingtom society is in the array of intellect, of 
character, of reputation, civil, political, and mi- 
litary, and of that influence which exerts a vast 
power over the destinies of our Union. We 
meet with men and women of the very first or- 
der of intellect, assembled from almost all na- 
tions, and from the various divisions of our coun- 
try; thus concentrating an immense variety of 
Talent no- 
where finds more, who can appreciate its worth 
—no matter whether it be the mind that thun- 
ders in the forum, or the foot that trips it grace- 
fully in the lively dance. This is our court; an 
odd court, indeed, it is—but the only difference 
between us and our brethren over the water, is, 
that they have court-dresses, and rules of eti- 
quette, and we all sorts of dresses, and do as we 
please. There is no Parisian milliner in our 
dominions who can spread her wand over our 
whole Union—nor French P ier who is 
monarch over the externals of the head, making 
every lock tremble at his bidding. As we are 
singular in Government, so we are singular in 
fashions. In such an assemblage, therefore, 
from so many quarters, costumes necessarily 
partake of the variety of tastes and fashions.— 
But, jam satis: Ihave taken my peep at the 
court city; alighting here, and sipping there; 


spurning the bitter, and extracting the sweet. 


EXTRAODINRARY MURDER. 

A trial took place very recently in the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse Cassel, in Germany, which ex- 
cited avery strong sensation throughout the 
whole continent. The history of the case is 
as follows:— 

Two young travellers, in the course of a tour 
which they were making into one of the pro- 
vinces of the above duchy, visited a Benedic- 
tine monastery, which is situate on a very high 
mountain, and from the beauty of scenery, had 
been much frequented by tourists. In return- 
ing down from the convent the strangers saw, 
lying under a beech tree, the dead body of a 
man, with a cord doubled round his neck, and 
they instantly ran back to the convent and gave 
information of the fact to the monks. The Prior 
immediately despatched a messenger to the pro. 
per officers, who lost no time in hastening to 
the spot. Itis mentionedin the account that 
according to the customin Germany, the legal 
officer was accompanied by two medical men. 
Upon an examination of the body, they found 
that it was that ofa highly distinguished count, 
Count Uregg, who lived in the neighborhood, 
and whose ancient castle could be seen from the 
mountain where the monastery was situated. 
The question now was, how the count met his 
death, and, as the circumstances in which he 
was found justified the suspicion that he lost 
his life by violent means, the oflicers instituted 
an immediate inquiry. An inquest was accord- 
ingly held, and the jury, who relied on the 
evidence of the medical witnesses, brought in a 
verdict to the effect that the deceased mus 
have been murdered. 

The history of the catastrophe was this: The 
Count Uregg lived in his castle, where his an- 
cestors had resided before him, in splendor and 
comparative happiness. About the period when 
he had attained his fifteenth year, there came 


‘into the neighborhood to live a military gentle- 


man and his family. ‘The name ofthe stranger 
was Conrad Essor, and having the habits of a 
gentleman, he became acquainted with the 
count, and was hospitably received by him. An 
intimacy sprung up between the count and Es- 
sor’s family, and the result was that the former 
offered his hand to Miss Essor, then a beautiful 
girl. The count was so determined on the 
marriage, that he was ready to secure the young 
lady for his wife on any terms, and he agreed 
by a settlement, not only to provide an ample 
fund for his wife in case of his death, but to 
support the parents in his castle, or, if they dis- 
agreed, that he shculd give them an ample al- 
lowance for supporting them in a suitable man- 
ner. For some time the family lived very hap- 
pily together, but about two years after the mar- 
riage, the villagers began to remark that a very 
rich landlord, who resided a short distance from 
the castle, and whose name was Antoine Oster. 
feld, came every Sunday to see M. Essor.— 
The real truth was that Osterfeld paid clandes- 
tine attention tothe Countess, and he was en- 
couraged by the parents, and particularly Mrs. 
Essor, in his immoral project. Such was the 
nature of the evidence obtained by the law offi- 
cers in their early inquiries; and having ascer- 
tained thus much, they thought it essential at 
once to proceed to the castle and make inqui- 
ries. They examined the Countess, 

At this period it is proper to state, that the 
count had left his castle some months betore for 
a short time; that he had charged his wife with 
criminality, and imputed both to her father and 
mother a privity of her guilt; he moreover ob- 
tained alegal prohibition for preventing Oster- 
feld from visiting his residence. ‘The mother of 
the countess was examined, as were also her 
father and the servants, and the nature of the 
evidence was such as to authorize the officers 
to place those parties in custody, on the accusa- 
tion of being accessories to the murder. 

Whilst in prison, a young woman, who hap 
penedto bea prisoner also, in an adjoining 
apartment to that where the countess and Os- 
terfeld were placed, overheard their conversa- 
tion, and she communicated the substance of it 
to the officers. 

A variety of witnesses were afterwerds forth- 
coming, who spoke to the utterance of various 
expressions onthe part of the countess, her 
mother, and Essor, which confirmed the suspi- 
cion they had a hand in the murder. 

The countess was, therefore, submitted to a 
fresh examination, when the President of the 
Court conducted the interrogataries. The 
acuteness and address which he displayed were 
too much for her, and she confessed that Os- 
terfeld had told her that he murdered her hus- 
band with the assistance of her father and mo- 


ther; but in the most solemn manner, she de 

clared that she was convinced that neither * of 
her parents had any thing to do with the crime. 
At this jnncture Orterfeld was brought in and 
confronted with the countess. 

He first attempted to makea denial, but he 
at last confessed that he and Essor, with Essor’s 
‘wife, all were parties to the Murder. Oster. 
feld proposed a mild way of getting rid of the 
Count, but Essor would not listen to this, and 

said he had injuries of his own to avenge. He 
then stated thathe was the person who dragged 
the Count from his horse, assisted by Mr. Essor, 
and when the Count was down he held his mouth 
while Essor perpetrated the murder!—(We 
refrain from giving the account of this act in 
detail, as the death of the unfortunate victim 
was effected in a manner which showed a great 
anatomical skill.)—It was Essor who put the 
cord about the victim’s neck. 

The whole were found guilty. Essor died 
in prison before the final trial. The other pri 
soners were sentenced as follows:— 

Osterfeld imprironed for life in the house of 
correction, but in the mean time he is at liberty 
to prove that he was not the principal. 

Julia Essor, the mother in law of the victim, 
four years of hard labor, after which she must 
give security that she will be forthcoming 
whenever required by the government. 
—_— Uregg, three years and a similar pen- 

The three prisoners were further obliged to 
pay the whole expenses of the prosecution. 


From the Dublin Magazine. 
THE IRISHMAN IN PARIS. 

It was in a saloon of the Palais Royale that I 
first met Arthur Mac Dermot; the night was 
wild, tempestuous, and disagreeable; the wind 
howled, and so did the dogs; the rain splashed. 
and so did the passengers: I was heart sick of 
Paris; tired of sights; abominated theatres; dis- 
covered that my valet was a rogue, and my mis- 
tress a roue; had been jockeyed in the morn- 
ing, and jilted in the afternoon; and not know- 
ing how else to killa dreary hour, as a last re- 
source, dropped into hell itself. 

Every body has played Rouge et Noir, if they 
had but the honesty to acknowledge it. ‘There- 
fore every body knows the locale of the table, 
and the character of the company. On this night 
there was the usual family party, with some legs 
and some soft ones, a few small merchants were 
peddling cautiously, and the only dashing play- 
er was just then regularly done up. 

‘May the curse of Cromwell attend you red 
and black,’ ejaculated a tragi-comic voice, 


strapping Emeralder. I looked at the plucked 
one; he was a fine, stout, dark-haired fellow of 
six feet. ‘He willbe in the morgue* to-mor- 
row,’ whispered a lemon-coloured dwarf, with 
anondescript ribbon at his button-hole; ‘he 
has lost five hundred Napoleons.’ 1 examined 
the sufferer again. The Frenchman was 
wrong;the careless dare-devil indifference of the 
man, showed that he possessed that true mer- 
curial temperament indigenuous to the land 
of potatoes, which rises while fortune sinks, and 
sets calamity at defiance. 

While I still gazed at the unlucky gambler, 
he had assumed his hat and gloves, preparatory 
to leaving the scene of his defeat, when a sud- 
den thought occurred, that even yetluck might 
change, and the poor fellow retrieve his losses. 
I took ten Napoleons from my purse, called him 
apart, and whisperedmy wishes. A broad, sus- 
picious stare from the stranger, was succeeded 
by an inquiry of ‘whether I was serious” On this 
point I satisfied him, and the next moment he 
took out his ticket case, begged me to inter- 
change cards, and returned as merrily to play 
as if he had already netted a thousand. 
he The devil’s in the fellow’s carelessness,’ 
said I, ‘my Napoleons are gone forever,’ and the 
very first movement at the table demolished the 
moicty of my subsidy. In silence I cursed my 
own folly, and determined not to witness the re- 
sult, left the Palais Royal and hastened to my 
hotel, reprobating mankind and the elements. 

Some hours passed; every lodger in the house 
was sleeping but myself. Suddenly a thunder- 
ing knocking threatened destruction to the 
door, and the drowsy porter, muttering curses 
‘deep, not loud,’ rose to parley with the un- 
timely visiter. A colloquy in broken English 
ensued. My name was mentioned—* Monsieur 
is in bed—Monsieur is not visible’ 


‘ Bedershin, my jewel!’ roared a voice whose 
tonesI began to recollect—*‘ visible or not yisi- 


which issued from the mustachoed lips of a | 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
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SKETCHES OF ANCIENT MATRIMONY. | 

In the time of the Greeks, as soon as they 
became a polished people, the consent of the 
parents and relations being obtained, the par- 
ties were sometimes betrothed in these words : 
“J give you this my daughter, to make the fa- 
ther of legitimate children’’—after which the 
young couple plighted their faith to each other, 
by joining their right hands, a custom observed 
by the Grecians in all their public agreements. 
The Thebans plighted their faith to each other 
at the monument of Jolaus, who, after he had 
been deified, was supposed to take care of the 
affairs of love. 

The Athenian virgins, when marriageable, 
presented baskets of little curiosities to Diana, 
to obtain leave to depart from her train, she 
being esteemed the peculiar portion of maid- 
ens. And before they could lawfully marry, 
they presented themselves before her shrine, at 
an Athenian village, in order to appease her, 
for intending to depart from the state of virgin- 
ity, in which she so much delighted. 

The Beetians and Locrians of both sexes of- 
fered, before their nuptials, a sacrifice to their 
deities, to avert their resentment against them, 
for changing from a single to a married state. 
These sacrifices consisted in consecrated wa- 
fers, cakes, &c., and even animals were slain on 
their altars. 
with peculiar fervency, as being the goddess of 
love. 

These ceremonies generally took place the 
day before marriage. When the victims were 
slain, they were opened, and the geall taken 
out, and thrown behind the altar, to intimate 
that all gall and bitterness should be thrown be- 
hind the parties, when they enter into the mar- 
ried state. A good and appropriate symbol. If 
any thing unlucky appeared in the entrails of 
the animal, the ceremony was postponed —Su- 
perstition, we may suppose, was very prevalent, 
in relation to such matters—for we are told, 
that at the marriage of Clitoplian with Caltogne, 
where an eagle snatched a piece of the victim 
from the altar, the whole company dispersed in 
terror and consternation. 

A pair of turtles, seen in the air, was reckon- 
ed a most fortunate omen, emblems of conjugal 
love and fidelity—but if either were seen alone, 
it was esteemed illustrative of all the ills at- 
tending an unhappy marriage. These signs 
were often the effect of preconcert among the 
friends or enemies of the person to be united. 

After marriage, the bride was conducted in 
the evening to the house of her husband, in a 
chariot, seated between her husband and one of 
his relations, servants carrying lighted torches 
before, and singers and dancers preceding the 
cavalcade. When the bride alighted, the axle- 
tree of the carriage was burnt, to signify that 
she could not return back. Sumptuous enter 
tainments and presents, to indicate plenty, con- 
cluded the ceremony. 

In Sparta, the bride was dressed in man’s 
clothes, and left sitting upon a mattress. The 
bridegroom stole privately to her, and having 
staid a short time, stole as privately away—a 
practice, which the law obliged a married 
couple to observe. 

The Spartan legislators seem to have been 
aware, that in matrimony, as well as in other 
friendships, love and regard would be dimi- 
nished by too intimate an acquaintance—they 
therefore ordered, that the husband and wife 


should never have it in their power to show] 


their weak sides to one another. 

Among the Romans, long before the Chris- 
tian era, the priests celebrated the first rites of 
marriage. These were manifested in three dif- 
ferent modes.—First, by a priest—second by 
eating a cake together, made of wheat, salt and 
water—and thirdly, by giving and receiving a 
piece of money. 

In Ancient Rome, when a couple were ready 
for the ceremony, they put a yoke upon their 
necks, called conjugum, and hence conjugal, or 

oked together, is derived, a ceremony very em- 


lematical of the married state.—-Zour of}. 


Women. 


Melancholy.—Mr, Aaron Banta, a carpenter, was 
instantly killed on Saturday afternoon, while engag- 
ed at his work upon the new stores erecting by the 
Messrs. Howlands in South street near Wall. The 
beams for the stores had been Jaid in the street, and 
wee up to the height of ten or twelve feet. Mr. 

anta was engaged with other men in fitting and re- 
moving them one after another in their places. In 
this way the pile had become undermined, and it 
suddenly fell over, when the head of the unhappy 
man was caught between two of the timbers and 


cmshed. He expired instantly. ‘Two other men 


Venus was generally invoked | 


who were employed in the same work, perceived the 
movement of the pile in time to save thernselves.— 
Mr. Banta was about thirty years of age and resided 
in Spring street, between Thompson and Laurens, 
where he had a wife and two children.—Journal of 
Commerce. 


Cross Readings. —We understand that Captain 
Thiagumbob was arraigned before the Court of Ses- 
sions to answer for—A very severe case of fracture, 
which happened on Tuesday night—At an elegant 
tea party in the Bowery—Where reputations were 
handled without gloves—And the conflagration 
spread with unexampled rapidity, until—A little be- 
fore two o’clock in the morning, a most violent show- 
ers, accompanied by—The flute and itrombone of 
Messrs. Cuddy and Chioffi— With the variations re- 
cently introduced—In that ; art of Broadway, a little 
opposite the American Hotel— Where a sermon will 
be preached on—The theory and practice of —Cur- 
ing the tonth-ache in all its branches—On which oc- 
casion will be served up in fine style—An alligator 
caught a short time since—In the act of picking the 
pocket of-—a dead man found in the bottom of a well 
--Where through some strange inadvertence--A 
Singular mistake occurred in adding up the two last 
columns——the figures being all as large as life, and 
—We understand the loss will be most severely felt 
by--The whole reading community. 


Select Poetry. 


SONGS BY MRS. HEMANS. 
WILLOW SONG. 
Willow! in thy breezy moan 
I can hear a deeper tone; 
Thro’ thy leaves come whispering low 
Faint sweet sounds of long ago, 
Willow, sighing willow! 


Many a mournful tale of old 
Heart-sick love to thee hath told; 
Gathering from thy golden bough 
Leaves to cool his burning brow, 
Willow, sighing willow! 


Many a swarm-like song to thee 

Hath been sung, thou gentle tree! 

Many a lute its last lament 

Down thy moonlit siream hath seat, 
Willow, sighing willow! 


Therefore wave and murmur on, 
Sigh for sweet affection gone, 
Aud for tuneful voices fled. 
And for Love, whose heart hath bled, 
Ever, willuw, willow! 
BRIGHTLY HAST THOU FLED. 
Brightly, brightly hast thou fled; 
Ere one griet hath bow’d thy head, 
Brightly didst thou part; 
With thy voung thought free trom spot, 
With thy fond love wasted not, 
With thy bounding heart! 


Ne’er by sorrow to be wet, 
Calmly smiles thy pale cheek yet, 
Ere by dust o’erspread, 
Lilies, ne’er by tempest blown, 
White rose, which ao stain hath known, 
Be about thee shed! 


So we give thee to the earth; 
And the violet shall have birth 
O’er thy gentle head. 
Thou, that, like a dew-drop, borne 
On a sudden wind of morn, 
Brightly thou hast fled! 
THE ORANGE-BOUGH! 
Bring from the grove an orange-bough, 
To fan my cheek, to cool my brow, 
And bind it, mother! on my breast, 
When I am laid in dreamless rest. 


The myrtle that I loved hath died, 
Blighted, like me, in vernal pride! 
The rose looks all too festive now, 
Bring from the grove an orange-bough! 


The grove aleng the sunny shore, 

Whose odours I must breathe no more, 
Oh! love’s vain sighs, and parting prayer, 
And wild farewell, are lingering there. 


Then bear me thence one branch to shed 
Life’s last faint sweetness round my bed; 
One branch, with pearly blossoras drest, 
And bind it, mother! on my breast! 
COME TO ME, SLEEP! 
- .Come to me, gentle Sleep! 

I pine, I pine for thee! 
Come with-thy spells, the soft, the deep, 

And set my spirit free! 


Each lonely burning thought 
In twilight languor steep; 

Come to the full heart, long o’erwrought— 
O gentle, gentle Sleep! 


Come with thine urn of dew, 
Sleep, gentle Sleep!—but bring 
No voice, love’s yearnings to renew, 
No vision on thy wing! 
Come, as to folding flowers, 
To birds, in forest deep; 
Long, dark, and dreamless be thine hours, 
O gentle, gent’e Sleep! 
LEAVE ME NOT YET. 
Leave me not yet!—thro’ rosy skies from far, 
But now the song-birds to their nests return! 
The trembling image of the first pale star 
On the dim sake but now begins to burn: 
—Leave me not yet! 


Not yet!—low voices borne from hidden streams, 
Heard through the shivery woods, but now arise; 
Their sweet sounds mingle not with daylight dreams, 
‘They are of vesper’s hymns and harmonies: 
—Leave me not yet! 


My thoughts are like those gentle tones, dear love! 
By day shut up in their own still recess, 
They wait for dews on earth, for stars above, 
Then to breathe out their voice of tenderness: 
—Leave me not yet! 


CALL OF THE FLOWERS, 
BY MRS. JANE ERMINA LOCKE, 
Oh, come ye to our blossoming— 
To our holy festival— 


We have felt the dew and the rain of spring, 


fp Aud we’re ready tor the opening: 


Come men and maidens, all. 
We have blossoms of every hue and name, 
And bads for opening youth; 
Garlands for honour, aod wreaths for fame, 
Aud tadeless lowers for the purest flame, 
Of the heart’s enduring truth, 
Flowers for the mourner, Howers for the bride, 
Or garnish the hall of death; 
And to strew the biers of them who died 
ln youth, in age, or in manhood’s pride, 
For each and tor all a wreath. 
Maiden, come thou with thy sunny glance, 
And cuil a wreath for thy hair; 
’T will serve thy cheek’s bright hue t? enhance, 
As thou glidest on inthe merry dance, 
Aud the /ast thou e’er must wear, 
And come tou in thy young love’s light, 
A bridal wreath to twine; 
Take roses and myrtle, the fresh and the bright, 
And mingle the yasmine, tor early blight, 
Is gathering on all that’s thine, 
Childhood, come thou in thy merriest hour, 
Select from the woodland and heath; 
Make the iris, and daisy, and May lily flower, 
The brightest, the fairest in nature’s wild bower, 
And pure as thine own its breath. 
And age, come thou with thy silvered head, 
pon this our festal day; 
Behold us again in the white and red, 
‘Lhe same bright tint we merrily spread, 
Iu thy childbood’s gladsome way. 
We cali—but alas, we call in vain; 
None notice this solemn truth; 
We blossom, we blossom, but never again, 
For that man in his three score years and ten, 
Ur that bride, or waiden or youth. 


A SERENADE.—Frrom THE SPANISH, 
If slumber, sweet Lisena! 

Have stolen o’er thine eyes, 
As night steals o’er the glory 

Of spring’s transparent skies; 


Wake in thy scorn and beauty, 
And listen to the strain 

That murmurs my devotion, 
That mourns for my disdain, 

Here by thy doors, at midnight, 
I pass the dreary hour, 

With plaintive sounds profaning 
The silence of the bower. 


A tale of sorrow cherished 
‘Too tondly to depart, 

Of wrong from love the flatterer, 
And from my own wild heart. 


Twice o’er this vale, the seasons 
Have brought and borne away 
The January tempest, 
The genial wind of May: 


Yet still my plaint is uttered, 
My tears and sighs are given 
To earth’s unconcious waters, 
And wandering winds of Heaven. 


I saw from this fair region, 
The smile of summer pass, 

And myriad frost-stars glitter 
Among the russet grass, 


While winter seized the streamlets, 
That fled along the ground, 

And fast in chains of erystal 
The truant murmurers bound, 


I saw that to the forest _ 
The nightingales had flown, 
And every sweet-voiced fountain 


Had hushed its silver tone. 


The maniac winds, divorcing 
‘The turtle from his mate, 

Raved through the leafy beeches, 
And left them desolate. 


Now May with life and music 
The blooming valley fills, 
And rears her flowery arches 

For all the little rills, 


The minstrel bird of evening 
Comes back on joyous wings, 
And like the harp’s soft murmur 
Is heard the gush of springs, 
And deep within the forest 
Are wedded turtles seen, 
Their nuptial chambers seeking— 
Their chambers close and green, 


The rugged trees are mingling 
Their flowery sprays in love; 
The ivy seales the laurel, 
‘Toclasp the boughs above. 
They change—but thou, Lisena, 
Art cold while I complain: 
Why to thy lover only 
Should spring return in’ vain! 


MARRIED. 


| On Tuesday evening, 17th instant, by the Rev. Albert 
Barnes, WILLIAM MORRIS MEREDITH, to CATHE. 
RINE, third daughter of the late Michael Keppele. 

On Tuesday morning, by the Rev. Dr. Kemper, CHAS, 
F. ARFWEDSON, to ELIZABETH ALICE, daughter of 
Richard Ashurst. 

On the 11th inst. by the Rev. Thos. Porter, Mr. JOSEPH 
JAUKSON, to Miss MARTHA EMILY, both of Camden 
New Jersey. 

in New York, on Friday evening, 6th inst by the Rey, 
Henry Chase, DAVID LOUDERBACK, to ELIZABETH 
A. STEVENS, both of that city. 

In this city, on ‘Tuesday evening, 10th inst. by the Rey, 
5S. W. Fuller, Mr. JONAS BOWMAN, to MATILDA E. 
GOOD, both formerly of Laucaster, county, Pa. 

At Charleston, on Thursday eveaing, by the Rev. Thos, 
Smith, Mr. E. R. STOKES, of Philadelphia, to Mise 
HELEN L. daughter of Mr. James Sweeny, of Charles. 
ton. 

On Thursday evening, 12th inst’ by the Rev Dr. E. 8 
Ely, Mr. JOoEPH SEAVER, to Miss PHEBE 8, daughter 
of Thomas Elimes, Esq. all of this city, 

On Thursday evening, instant, by the Rev. G. T. 
Bedell, JOUN 8. KELLY, to MARGARET N. daughter 
of Henry Kuhl, Esq. 

On the l2th inst. by the Rev. R. Gerry, Mr. SAMUEL 
H. - to Miss MARLA WARNER, all of South. 
wark, 

On Saturday evening, [4th inst by the Rev. Mr. Mead, 
Mr. CHARLES COLLINS, to Miss ELIZA ANN, daugh- 
ter of Charles Heartt, all of this city 

At Friends’ Meeting House, at Bristol, Pa. on the 30th 
ult. WILLIAM D. COPE, of Susquehanna county, to 
SUSAN L daughter of John Newbold, of Bucks county. 

At Lancaster, oun Tuesday, 27th uliimo, by the Rev. Mr. 
Bowman, Mr. WILLIAM B. NORRIS, of Mifflin county, 


Esq of Sunbury. 

On Suuday evening, 15th inst. by the Rev. T. J. Dona- 
hue, Mr. THOMAS NAULTY,to Miss MARY ANAS- 
TASIA JORDAN, both of this city. 

On Wednesday 4th inst. by ihe Rev. Mr. Pitman, Mr. 
JOSEPH PETERS, to Miss 8 A. KENTON, daughter of 
the late Thomas Keuton, all of this city. 

At Rockland, Del. on the Sth inst. by the Rev. Thomas 
Beveridge, EDWARD T. WARNER, of Philadelphia, to 
WILLIAMINA, daughter of the late Wm. Young, Esq. 
of the former place 

On the l6th instant, by the Rev. Joseph Lybrand, Mr. 
SAMUEL C L&ETHERBURG, to Miss PHEBE A. WLL- 
SON, both of this erty. 

On Monday, I6th inst. by the Rev. Thos G. Allen, Mr. 
MICHAEL GONEGAL, to Miss MARY M. RANKEN. 

On the 9th inst. by the Rev. Manning B. Roche, Mr. 
DAVID DAVIS, to Miss SARAH LEHMAN, 

On the 10th inst. by th same, Mr. ROBERT VARRICK, 
to Miss CHARLOTTE FARROW, 

On the 15th instant, by the Rev. Wm. A. Wiggins, Mr. 
SAMUEL MUORE, to Mrs. ESTHER JONES, both of 
Kensington. 

On the 12th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Sprague, of Albany, 
MATTHEW WILSON, of tis enty, to ELIZABETH 
PAUL, daughter of Pennington Gill, of New York, 

On Monday evening, 16th May, by the Rev. Mr. Ayres, 
Mr. JOSEPH DOWLING, to Miss LOUISA AXE, daughe 
ter of Peter Axe, of Germantown. 

At Johns Church, 4th inet. by the Rev. John Hughes, 
HENRY KEENE, Esq. of Baltumore,to CATHERINE 
M‘DONALD, of this city. 


DIED 

On Wednesday afternoon, 11th inst. in the 90th year of 
her age, Mrs. ELEANOR ASHFOR LD, widow of the late 
Wiliam Ashford. 

On Tuesday, 10th inst. in the 20th year of her iss 
SARAH ANN, ouly child of Ann Thatcher. sc han 

On Tuesday morning, 10ch inst. after a lingering illness, 
which he bore with christian fortitude, JOHN HARKINS, 
in the 2eth year of his age. 

On Thursday morning, 12th insant, THOMAS WIL- 
LOCK, merchant of Norfolk, in the 76th year of his age. 

On Thursday morning, 12:h inst. after a long and severe 
i!iness. which he bore with christian fortitade and resig- 
nation, Mr. PHILIP KOLLOUCK, Sen. in the 63d year of 
his age, formerly of Lewistown, Del. 

On Wednesday evening, JOUN YELTER, after a long 
and severe illness, which he bore with christian fortitude 
and patience. 

On First day morning, 15th inst. SARAH WILSON, 
widow of the late John B. Wilson, in che 64th year of her 
age. 

On Saturday morning, 16th inst. ELLEN MARY MAR- 
TIEN, in the 5th year of her age, only daughter of James 
W. Martien, of this city. 

At Nanafalia, Alabama, in March last, Capt. ROBERT 
W. BATEMAN, late of Philadelphia. 

On Monday evening, after a short but very severe 
illness, Mr. JOSEPH TORR, Carpenter, of the District of 
Spring Garden, aged 59 years. 

At New Hope, Bucks county, Pa. on the &th inst. Mrs. 
ANN H. JOHNES, wife of Charles Jobues, in the 40th 


year of her age, formerly of Philadelphia. 


to Miss HARRIET, daughierof the late Charles Hall, 
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